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LOWER CALIFORNIA. 


By T. 8. VAN DYKE. 


early two hundred miles south of 
San Diego a mighty mountain 
called San Pedro el Martir (Saint Peter 


The Martyr) rises high above all the: 


ordinary ranges of that portion of Mexico 
called Lower California. It is almost as 
high as Mount Whitney upon its top, 
and is the broadest and longest mountain 
perhaps in North America. Nearly two 
centuries ago it was the best known and 
best travelled mountain in Mexico of 
the same latitude, and bore into the clouds 
a larger population than was possessed 
by many settlements on the Atlantic coast 
that then passed for cities. To-day it is 
less known than any of the larger mount- 
ains of the continent, its existence being 
unknown to all save a few herdsmen, 
hunters and naturalists. Still I know of 
no place where a summer outing is such 
a continuous surprise and pleasure, even 
to those who know most about the Sierra 
Nevada, of which this is but a contination. 

Fom the coast, some sixty miles distant, 
San Pedro seems a long ridge of grey 
fringed with lines of black which any 
one familiar with mountains at once rec- 
ognizes as timber. But instead of a ridge 
it is a great table of granite, bearing upon 
its back scores of hills and chains that 
on the Atlantic coast would themselves 
be respectable mountains. The ascent 
may be made in the saddle, but one should 
have native horses or mules, raised on 
rough ground, young and springy and 


not stiffened by work or even light driving. 
Donkeys to carry baggage are equally 
indispensable, and so is a native donkey- 
persuader with a full vocabulary. From 
the base of the mountain the trail winds 
for a day’s journey through a stupendous 
huddle of boulders, making it extremely 
dangerous to be caught upon the mount- 
tain in any snow that is likely to be per- 
manent. 

The general level of the mountain is 
about six thousand feet. Over an area 
some fifty miles long by twenty wide, 
meadows and parks, from a few acres in 
extent up to about fifteen hundred, are 
common from six thousand to nine thous- 
and feet above the sea. These are darkly 
green with deep, rich grass, and upon 
them thousands of cattle have fattened in 
the days long gone. Fringed with stately 
pines in rank upon rank up the surround- 
ing hiils, they seem, by contrast with the 
wild jumble of rocks above, smoothly 
shaven lawns and form a bright combina- 
tion of the soft and fertile with the rugged 
and barren. Nearly all of these lead 
from one into another by oldtrailsthrough 
romantic passes between towering rocks 
or through winding glades full of pine, 
with grass and running brooks, so that 
one may travel for weeks upon the mount- 
tain with perfect comfort, stopping every 
night at a new place. 

Thousands of feet above these mead- 
ows rise long ridges and tables, studded 
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along the sides with gigantic boulders 
and capped with huge pyramids, cathe- 
drals and domes of grey granite that shine 
in the sun for many a league. They are 
the hard nodules of what once was solid 
granite, the rest having been worn away 
by the weather and carried by the rains 
to form the plains below. Out of the 
openings among these wildly huddled 
masses of rock bristles the tall shaft of 
the yellow pine with here and there the 
flattened crown of the lofty sugar pine 
waving beside it; while the dark mass 
of the giant cedar and the soft sheen of 
the silver fir keep both company far into 
the sky. The live oak of the coast has 
become here but a bush, yet it struggles 
bravely out from the piles of smaller 
boulders; and the golden-leaved live oak, 
dwarfed too, tries its best to keep up the 
appearance of a tree. The manzanita, 
lilac, wild cherry and other bushes that, 
farther north, form such dense chaparral, 
are also smaller, while the deciduous trees 
have vanished entirely. But hill and 
dale and slope are still green with life 


wherever the big rocks leave anything 
a foothold, for there is here abundant 
rain and snow in winter with considerable 
rain from the Sonora rainbelt in summer. 

All the slope of the mountain is to the 


west. From the divide you look almost 
vertically down two miles upon leagues 
of benches and tables, valleys and lower 


peaks, shimmering in grey, brown and ~ 


red. Some thirty miles from the base 
of the mountain the blue of the Gulf of 
California shows so plainly through the 
dry air that it seems almost at your feet. 
Out of its shining face seems to rise a 
monster sloop with all sails set, but it is 
only a white rock; and land and water 
sleep in solitude as profound as when 
Columbus landed. Nowhere is there a 
sign of man or any of his works, and the 
blue Gulf glimmers for years at a time 
unmarred by a solitary keel. 

On the rugged hills that sleep in 
dreamy silence beneath are plenty of big- 
horn that have no knowledge of human 
foes; in the rough gulches and lower foot- 
hills are deer that sleep away the day 
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wthout listening for the footfall of the 
hunter, while on the plains and tables 
are numbers of antelope that never heard 
the sound of a rifle. Though you can 
see nothing for them to eat there is plenty 
of cactus there and deer and antelope are 
always fat on that, while the mountain 
sheep here descends to the plains at night 
and has a pleasant change from his thin 
fare upon the hills. It is one of the pe- 
culiarities of Mexico to have all these 
animals in finest condition where a horse 
would starve to death. A fine hunting 
ground lies for hundreds of miles along 
the base of this mountain chain on the 
east. But it is madness to go there with- 
out a guide on whose certain knowledge 
of the few water holes you can absolutely 
rely, for in summer no horse can travel 
there more than forty hours without 
water, while a man used to drinking water 
freely would be crazy without it in six 
hours. And it is dangerous enough in 
the cooler days of winter for one who 
does not know how to traverse the desert. 

On the top of the range it is perfectly 
safe and the summer climate is cool, with 
nights very cold, even when the shortest. 
Water, shade and grass are abundant, and 
though so wild and unknown this region 
is quite the reverse of a desert. And this 
vast pile of granite was peopled when 
Cincinnati and Pittsburg were undréamed 
of, and New York but a sleepy village of 
fossiliferous Dutchmen. In the grey 
morning of the last century the Mission- 
aries scaled these heights and built a 
church upon the southern end. Six 
thousand feet in the clouds and sixty 
miles from where you begin to climb the 
breast of the mountain at Santa Cruz, 
you may still plainly trace the ruins of 
the old church and the garden walls, 
though they are almost mingled with the 
soil. And the old ditch and reservoir 
are still very distinct beside the rushing 
headwaters of the San Simon River that 
once turned into a garden the bench of 
land on which the mission stands. How 
many Indians were at this mission, where 
they came from and how they spent the 
winters in the deep snow, no one even 
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of the clergy now knows. The Mexican 
Inspector of Missions reported to his gov- 
ernment in 1793 that this mission was 
abandoned andinruins. But the grounds 
show that it once was quite large, and 
that where all is now silent the whole 
year through there was once the whirl 
of busy life. And in hundreds of places 
the old trail still lies deep in the solid 
granite after over a century of disuse. 
As horses were all unshod in those days, 
it must have had an amount of travel 
of which we have little idea. 
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as in the sunny past before the Spaniard 
came,and jump at a worm or grasshopper 
on a common string andapin. I regret 
to say that I used this tackle with a short 
pole with good success, and if you had 
come two hundred miles without any 
fishhooks, you, too, ungentle reader,would 
have donethe same. You might be sur- 
prised to learn that if trout are so tame 
that you can catch them in that way, 
then that is the only way to have any 
sport with them. Ona hunting trip of 


this kind you cannot bother with fly rods, 


A RUNNING SHOT FROM THE OLD CATTLE TRAIL. 


From a drawing by the author. 


Several brooks start from the meadows 
on San Pedro and in one of them, San 
Antonio Creek, I found, at the base of 
the mountain, fine trout fishing. How 
far up they ranged I do not know. The 
cafion was difficult to ascend, and falls 
probably stop the fish before they reach 
the top,as I found none there. They are 
the common trout of the Sierra Nevada 
and run up to fifteen inches in length. 
Fish weighing a pound are common, 
and trout that would be respectable in 
any brook flash in every pool and shine 
upon every rapid. They are as guileless 


and the brush is so dense that you must 
generally use a short line. 

There are few more certain places to 
find deer in the summer than the top of 
this mountain, The variety is the com- 
mon mule deer, the same as that of the 
Rocky Mountains. That of the desert 
slope is considered a different variety, 
but those I have found there are the 
same—the mule deer of Sonora and Chi- 
huahua. They are in fine condition, and 
in the cool, dry air the meat will keep a 
long while and dry in thick strips. One 
can get all the hunting desired without 
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leaving the cattle trails that run over the 
greater part of the range. On all the 
rough spurs of the eastern side the mount- 
ain sheep abounds, as well as on the higher 
ridges of the main mountain. But the 
pleasure of the hunt is generally marred 
by the ground on which they live being 
so rough that you cannot get a horse to 
the mutton when killed. Ona part of 
the range you could not pack out even 
a chop, yourself, unless you had it inside, 
and then it would be quite a task. But 
farther south, and on the desert of the 
Gulf side, sheep are found on very open 
ground, and probably the surest place to 
find the big horn in any abundance to- 
day is in Lower California. But one who 
does not understand desert-craft has no 
business hunting them. 

The coyote scuds across the meadows 
at your approach and wakes the hills at 
night with his tuneful yelp; and the tracks 
of the panther were common, but we saw 
none of the makers. Two squirrels, dif- 
ferent from any of those of the Sierra 
Nevada, we found on every hand. One 


was smaller than a mouse with tail longer 
than the body and as quick as a flash. 
It lives among the rocks like a chipmunk 
and skips up the perpendicular side of a 
granite boulder with the ease of a lizard. 
The other is a little larger than the red 
squirrel of the Atlantic coast and quite 


as active as that dashy bit of life. It,too, 
lives among the boulders and is of a soft 
brown with black stripes along its sides 
and tufts of fine black hair on the ears 
like those on the lynx. The common 
grey squirrel, abundant in the higher 
ranges farther north,I did not find here, 
but the common ground squirrel of the 
same size, so plenty in the lowlands of 
California, I found in abundance thousands 
of feet above where it is ever seen in 
southern California. It must hibernate 
for many months in the ground, the snow 
being many feet deep here all winter. 
The two other squirrels must do the 
same, as they are not inhabitants of the 
trees. 

In September, in the sloughs and ponds 
of the meadows as high as eight thousand 
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feet, 1 found the mallard, springtail and 
widgeon. This is so far ahead of any 
movement of ducks on the coast that it 
is possible they bred upon the mountain. 
Ducks still breed in southern California 
where settlement is not too dense, and it 
is but a few years since thousands bred 
there. I found Wilson’s snipe in the 
same place long before its time of migra- 
tion from the north, and if he did not 
breed here he was a long way from any 
of his friends. On every breeze that great 
bird the California condor was sailing 
with the mysterious power that puzzles 
all philosophy. Up wind or down wind, 
rising or falling, sliding across the breeze 
or drifting backward and rising at the 
same time, floating with wings inthe plane 
of the horizon or wheeling with one tip 
pointed to earth and the other at the 
zenith, it is all the same to this wondrous 
soarer, the largest bird of North America 
and measuring ten feet from tip to tip. 

No matter how high you go he is still 
winding on silent wing through the thin 
air miles above you, and this mountain is 
now about the only place where you can 
be sure of seeing a bird that is rapidly 
going the way of all that the white man 
can reach. The common buzzard, with 
the many varieties of hawks, were always 
in sight, and any one who wants an eagle 
can find one almost any time seated on 
some dead top of a sugar pine that over- 
looks the fair meadows. 

Not only are the large birds more 
plentiful than in most high mountains, 
but the small ones are more abundant 
than in the Sierra Nevada farther north. 
Woodpeckers flash and squeak in all direc- 
tions and the blue hood and saucy voice 
of the crested mountain jay are always 
about one in the larger timber. Blue 
crows wheel in clamorous flocks high 
above the trees, and Clark’s crow occa- 
sionally shows his grey body and dark 
wings, and mutters his querulous mono- 
logue to the glistening crags. The val- 
ley quail of the coast is found here at a 
higher elevation than he is generally found 
in California,and must leave the mountain 
in winter. A variety of the mountain 
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From drawing by the author. 


quail, with markings quite distinct from 
those of the Sierra,is found here at all 
altitudes and makes rare sport for one 
who has brought a shot-gun along, and 
his head often makes one of the finest 
of marks for the rifle. Nuthatches, creep- 
ers, sparrows, blue birds and other small 
birds abound, and many are entirely dif- 
ferent in markings from those of the same 
range two hundred miles above. 

Beyond the pine, cedar, fir and spruce, 
with the dwarfed live oaks manzanita and 
other bushes that compose the chaparral, 
the range of vegetation on San Pedro el 
Martir is not very extensive. I found 
several shrubs and herbs that I have never 
seen in the Northern range, such as a 
small clover in the meadows with leaves 
less than a fourth of an inch across, a new 
variety of that lovely tree the golden- 
leaved live oak, with new lupins and sages 
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on the drier flats; but on the whole there 
is less variety in the flora than in the 
fauna. The highest point of San Pedro 
is not visible from the Pacific side, as the 
shoulders of the mountain are so broad. 
So far as known, no one has ever scaled 
it. From a point nine thousand three 
hundred feet high by the barometer on 
the Gulf side, it.seems fully four thousand 
feet higher. As it was across a gulch 
fully a mile and a half deep and some six 
miles away, its ascent bore a striking re- 
semblance to work. It is probably the 
surest place in America to find the mount- 
ain sheep abundant and tame; but as I 
never hunt where I cannot take a horse 
to bring out the game, and never hunt 
for ‘‘ trophies,’’ I left them to the solitude 
that no rifle has ever broken. 
Los Angeles, California. 
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ADVENTURES OF AN ARKANSAN.* 


A Sequel to “Dunk Cavens’ Luck.” 


Edited by S. D. BARNES. 


CHAPTER III. 
Beyond the Line of Willows. 
AP had come up the river on the 
boat the day before and was in- 
tending to hunt back down through the 
bottoms, camping and sleeping by day 
and spending the nights in his dugout, 
‘skirting the edge of the highlands and 
shooting any game found with the aid of 
his light. Two or three ’coons and a 
wildcat had already been secured, and 
their carcasses made me a soft seat, after 
I had crawled into the old man’s spare 
suit and lowered his bottle down to the 
half-way notch. In changing my clothes 
I had found my pocket-book all safe and 
sound, and the clink and glitter of a 
couple of gold twenties raised Pap’s 
spirits and set his tongue going like a 
flutter-mill. 

“|’m takin’ ’em ez er loan, John Hen- 
ry,’ says he. “On’y a loan; ter be paid 
back when I sell my furs. I’m yer daddy, 
yer know, Dunk, an’ I allow hit wouldn't 
be ther squar’ thing ter charge ye so high 
fer gittin’ ye out’n trouble. I’ve bin er 
pow’rful pore pappy tew ye, John Hen- 
ry— 


‘Ther bestest one I ever had—” says © 


I, hugging up close to him and handing 
him the bottl—‘’ceptin’ Pap Sturges, 
that raised me; an’ I haint no recollection 
of his ever comin’ in as handy as you hev 
ter-night. I reckon you mought hev did 
a better part by me, fust an’ last; but I’m 
makin’ all sorts of allowance fer ther 
chaince you’ve had, an’ I don't b’ar no 
grudge.” 

“‘That’s hit,” says Pap, squeezing my 
hand hard. “Ev’ything hez bin agin me 
from ther jump go. Hit’s ther reg’ler 
Cavens luck, thet we’re all subjick tew. 
Ter-night hez bin a fa’r sample er my 
hull blame life—allus on ther p’int er 
gittin’ thar, but never makin’ hit through. 
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Say! Haint ter-night bin er hunnykooler 
fer quar sights? Jes’ think er fin’in’ my 
own John Henry floatin’ on er chunk 
like er water-boun’ ‘possum! An’ back 
yander, mebby er quarter, my lamp flick- 
ered on me, an’—while I’s fillin’ of hit— 
hyar comes er sure-’nough spook; ther 
fust I’ve seed sence ther War.” 

“A spook ?” 

“T said hit, an’ hit hurts me ter hev ye 
doubtin’ my word—er even /ookin’ at me 
in sech er tone er voice. Hit cuts inter 
me, Dunk, right plum ter ther holler. I 
said ‘spook.’ Yes, sir! Ther ghost of 
er gal—er slim-like critter with long h’ar 
down ’er back, an’ paddlin’ er dugout 
like she had ter go cl’ar through erfore 
mornin’. She was cuttin’ down Gum 
Shewt, right centerbly in ther middle, 
an’—” 

“Lucy!” 

I snatched the paddle from Pap’s hands, 
and the first stroke spun the light craft 
around like a top. Lucy was in the 
overflow; lost, perhaps, in searching for 
me; at all events, alone—toiling like a 
slave against the maddening cross-cur- 
rents—drenched and chilled by the rain- 
fall that had commenced again with the 
first streak of day. Lucy in danger! My 
heart chilled at the thought; then, the 
blood leaped to my brain and I was wild 
with excitement. It was lucky that I had 
Pap for a pilot, for otherwise, in my crazy 
haste, I might have paddled around ir 
the same forty-acre patch of elbow- 
brush till the horn of Gabriel sounded. 
Crouched in the bow of the dugout, the 
old man pointed out my course and 
cheered me up with a running fire of 
remarks. 

“ B'ar furder to’ds ther moon—yander 
big bruck-top cypress is erbout right. 
We'll fin’ er, Dunk, ye needn’t feel juber- 
us erbout that”—for I had explained the 
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situation in the fewest possible words. 
“Dip deeper, sonny, an’ cluster ter ther 
side. Thar’s ther makin’ er er riverman 
in ye, but yer needin’ practice.—Yander’s 
er big, soggy log dead erhead, but I allow 
she's floatin’. Set ther ol’ hull erfire an’ 
we'll jump ’er. Stiddy, now. Thar, 
that’s bizness !—Now, pull gee, an’ we’re 
in ther shewt.—See thet openin’ erhead ? 
Thet’s ol’ White, an’ she’s straight ez er 
string fer three milds. We'll see ther 
gal now, fer she haint hed time ter make 
thet distance. I'll bet she haint went 
more’n er quarter.—Waal, I'll be dad- 
gummed !” 

Pap’s exclamation of dismay was but 
the echo of my own. The moonlight’s 
brilliancy had been lost in the struggle 
with coming day, but the rain had driven 
all floating fogs from the river’s surface 
and the broad stream lay before us, 
stretching away for miles with only here 
and there a bit of drift to speck its sur- 
face. There was no boat in sight. 

I ceased paddling and we swung broad- 
side on and floated with the current. 
Pap had wilted down in the bottom of 
the craft and was muttering feebly: “I 
knowed hit; but you ‘lowed ther ol’ man 
wuz er fool. Ef thar’s er gal hyar, why 
don’t yer trot ’er out? Thunderation, 
Dunk! Don’t ver reckon I kin tell er 
ghost when I see one?”’ 

The paddle slipped from my grasp and 
my head sank forward on my hands. 
The torture of the past night had left me 
weak as a cat and sore in every bone and 
muscle, and that quick,sharp dash through 
the overflow had been very much in the 
nature of the last kick of a dying mule— 
as lively and as fruitless of results. I was 
sick clear through to the heart, dead beat, 
discouraged and almost lifeless, and the 
feverish tears trickled through my fin- 
gers and joined the rain-rivulets that 
coursed down my wrists. 

All at once:the dugout trembled be- 
neath a sudden motion from my com- 
panion and swerved to the right, and I 
felt it lunge rapidly ahead, while the water 
swirled and rippled around the broad 
paddle blade. 
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“I hear ’er, Dunk,” whispered Pap 
loudly, bending all his strength to the 
stroke. ‘‘She’s gin up ther chase an’ is 
pullin’ back in ther dead warter outside 
ther willers. Dern fools, not ter think er 
thet erfore!” 

Fifty yards away the western verge of 
the channel was marked by a narrow but 
dense line of scrubby brush, while the 
tops of overcup oaks beyond told ofa 
broad stretch of open water; and when 
my attention was called in that direction 
I could plainly catch the light dip ofa 
paddle. In my eagerness I was on the 
point of hailing, but Pap’s voice caused 
me to hesitate. 

“We'll see’er in a minnit, John Henry. 
Save yer wind tell thar’s su’thin’ ter hol- 
ler fer. Duck yer head, sonny; way 
down low, while I split ther willers— 
Great Jackson! What’s that?” 

As I flattened myself in the bow of 
the craft to avoid the tangled branches, 
there was a sudden crashing roar near at 
hand—a woman’s scream rang out sharp 
and shrill—and then a great wave struck 
the dugout and would have swung its 
prow around; but I caught at a nearby 
sapling and put all my strength in a 
mighty pull that fairly lifted us through 
the last skirt of bushes and into the clear 
space beyond. 

We were just in time. Four or five 
boat lengths ahead the huge trunk ofa 
fallen tree was surging up and down ina 
yeast of mud and foam, surrounded by 
the shattered fragments of a dugout. At 
first glance nothing more was visible; 
but an instant later a white hand appeared 
above the log, clutchieg at the broken 
bark—then a wealth of brown curls, 
drenched and dripping—and the next 
moment saw Lucy safe in our boat, 
hugged close in my arms and trying to 
smile in spite of a storm of sobbing. As 
our lips met, the gladness in our hearts 
burst forth in a fervent “Thank God!” 
and, somewhat to my surprise, Pap res- 
ponded with a loud and earnest “ Amen !” 

“ An’ now, Dunk,” says he, “as ther 
gal ’pears sorter wet, an’ we-uns mought 
all feel pearter fer a squar’ meal—what’s 
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ther matter with headin’ fer dry lan’ an’ 
cookin’ er ’coon er two while ther coffee 
biils?” And, without waiting for us to 
approve of his notion, the old man 
dropped into a steady swing of paddling 
and the bow of our dugout began split- 
ting the water on the homeward run. 

‘Jes’ me an’ my tew oldest er-boat- 
ridin’,” remarked Pap, with a grin on him 
that actually showed through his whisk- 
ers. “Say, Dunk; I reckon I'll hatter 
camp with ye ther res’ er ther winter. 
Yer new mammy hez done lef’ me, sence 
thet blame little farm er our’n went back 
on er mor’gidge, an’ I haint got no more 
home now then er chicken-snake in er 
burnt new-ground.” 

“This winter an’ allus, Pap,” says I; 
for I had just whispered a question in 
Lucy’s ear, and her answer had made me 
so happy that I wanted everybody on 
earth to feel the same way. If he had 
asked me to take care of my step-mother 
and the whole second crop of Cavenses 
for the term of their natural lives, it 
would have been all the same to me. It 
only amounted to a question of a little 
bigger house and a little longer table, 
and logs and lumber are always cheap in 
Arkansaw. 

We found pretty near the whole 
country crowded into Bill Watson’s front 
yard and trying to tell what they didn’t 
know concerning my wheréabouts. It 


was Pap’s idea to slip around through’ 


the cornfield and garden and give them 
a surprise; and, in this way, we were in 
the house before they knew it, and soon 
caught on to how the general opinion 
stood. There were only two in the whole 
crowd who believed that I might still be 
alive. Without knowing anything of the 
way I had been set adrift, the others 
agreed that I had been shot and thrown 
in the chute; but Sally Watson and Jed 
Crawford thought differently. 

“Lucy’ll find him,” says Sally, trying 
to speak bravely, though her eyes were 
red from an all-night’s spell of crying. 
“She'll find him an’ bring him back.” 

“An’ ef she don’t find him, 7 wii/,” 
added Jed, who was hunkered down at 
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the foot of one of the big elms, his shirt 
front speckled with blood and a dozen 
patches of sticking plaster showing on 
his face and neck. “It'll take more’na 
load of bird shot ter hold me in ther 
house ef Dunk don’t show up mighty 
soon. But he aint dead—Tom Mayes 
told me that much with his last words: 
‘Dunk’s livin’, all right,’ says he, ‘but 
you'll never find him.’” 

“But his ol’ daddy foun’ ’im!” shouted 
Pap, who couldn't have held in much 
longer without exploding. “He foun’ 
‘im, an’ he’s hopin’ thet he didn’t fotch 
‘im in tew late fer his bre’kfas’.” 

And then Pap stepped out through the 
door and Lucy and I followed. My arm 
was around her waist, and I kept it there 
in spite of the crowd that gathered around 
and almost fought to see who would be 
the first to shake hands with us. 

“Dunk,” says Jed Crawford—and there 
were tears in his eyes as he raised them 
to mine; “I did my best fer ye las’ night; 
but my hoss fell with me in ther bresh, 
an’ that throwed me tew late.” 

‘I knowed ye was thar, ol’ man,” says 
I, throwing my free arm around his neck. 
“T heered yer six-shooter talkin’, an’ it 
made sweeter music than forty fiddles. 
How did she end ?” 

“It mought hev turned out better; but 
atter I caught this load of shot I had ter 
swap pistol-hands, an’ that made it sorter 
awkward. Bob Mayes got away—lI 
reckon I leaded him twice—but I sali- 
vated Tom the fust fire, an’ I brung in 
your hoss an’ his’n.” 

“ Dandy,” says I, catching sight of my 
old chum in the outskirts of the crowd; 
“Atter we eat, you kin saddle up and 
truckle out fer town. Lucy an’ me hev 
decided ter marry right off—afore any- 
thing more turns up ter bu’st the match 
—an’ we’re bankin’ on you ter git ther 
papers an’ ther parson. Tell ev’rybody 
ye meet thar's ter be a weddin’ an’ a big 
daince at Bill Watson’s ter-night. Don’t 


you say a word, Sally,” as Lucy’s mother 
pressed forward with an anxious face, 
“Dunk Cavens is runnin’ this bizness, an’ 
his arrangements wont stand monkeyin’ 

















with. As fer our friends here, they'll all 
stay fer breakfast. That’s understood. 
And they'll all be on hand to-night, an’ 
bring thar wives, daughters an’ sweet- 
hearts, an’ any other gals that they kin 
git ter come” It’s thar fust an’ last 
chaince ter see Dunk Cavens married, 
an’ I shell count on ev’ryone of ’em bein’ 
on hand.” 

I don’t know who it was that started 
the cheering, but somebody must have 
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I leave hyar,” says Pap. “Reckon I'll 
hev ter ride ter town, ter-day, an’ git 
some tricks ter w’ar at ther marryin’. 
Goin’ ter loan me yer hoss ?” 

It was a request that the most unduti- 
ful of sons couldn’t have refused after 
sizing the old man up all around. The 
sleeves of Bill’s red flannel shirt came a 
little below his elbows, but not much; 
and, every time he straightened up, about 
three inches of bony shank would show 


~ 


or a 
ey 








‘* John Henry Cavens Sr. was a sure-enough sight for sore eyes.” 


led off with a ‘‘ Hooray fer Dunk!” and 
everybody followed suit without asking 
any questions. Then, two or three of the 
youngest fellows volunteered to help 
Sally and the twins with the cooking, 
and, all together, they managed to get 
breakfast ready*by the time I had got 
myself into dry clothes and had persuaded 
Pap to put on a shirt and a pair of over- 
alls belonging to Watson. 

“ Bein’ short in ther laigs fer me, thar’s 
less danger er my kerryin’ ’em off when 


above the tops of his ragged and run- 
over brogans. I gave him one glance 
and then went down into my pockets 
after another ten. 

‘The saddle an’ bridle are out in ther 
crib,” says I. “Black leather saddle with 
hosshair geerts. Needn’t kerry a switch 
on ol’ Blaze—he don’t need it. Jes’ pull 
up yer reins an’ sorter cluck like, an’ he'll 
make ther roun’ trip afore dinner time. 
Remember, Pap, I’m countin’ on ye fer 
backin’ this atternoon.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Which Records an Event of Interest. 


But the middle of the day came and 
passed, and the old Seth Thomas clock 
on the fireboard had knocked off the 
hours in regular order until sundown, and 
still there was no sign of Pap’s return. I 
was commencing to feel a little anxious 
about him—not that I thought he was 
in trouble, but because I knew he claimed 
to be a judge of good liquor and might 
possibly have undertaken to sample every 
brand of rye and Bourbon in Des Arc. 

The womenfolks of the neighborhood 
had commenced gathering in before the 
morning was half gone; all of them will- 
ing and anxious to help prepare for the 
wedding supper, and nearly everyone 
bringing something in the way of grub— 
ranging down from a sack of flour or half 
a hog toa frying chicken or a snuff-bottle 
full of muscadine jelly. The kitchen was 
so crowded that the women had to go 
out in the yard to turn ’round, and I reck- 
on that is why Aunt Liz Citterdean—who 
was the fattest woman in the crowd—de- 
cided she had better start a fire under the 
elms and do her cooking where there was 
plenty of room. She picked out a camp 
spot close under the window of the room 
where I was trying to get a little sleep, 
and, as the wind happened to be wrong, 
I got the full benefit of the smoke, not to 
mention the steam from a big wash-pot 
full of gumbo stew. 

Across the road, under the wagon shed, 
Bill Watson had rigged up a temporary 
barber shop and was undergoing a thor- 
ough course of torture at the hands of 
one of the Pankys from the Devil’s Bend 
neighborhood; and I couldn't help feel- 
ing sorry for him, although he looked a 
whole lot better after his hair was cropped 
and his beard shaved down to a mustache 
and goatee. And after Bill, Dandy took 
his turn, though his freckled face was as 
bare of beard as a turkey egg. He had 
made it back from town in a hurry—not 
feeling inclined to miss his dinner—and 
reported leaving Pap in Plunkett & Ervin's 
store, where he had the whole force of 
clerks showing him their stock of ready- 
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made clothing. He said that the old man 
had Kot visited a saloon and was evidently 
“as straight as a fishhook,” and after 
getting this report I felt easier in my mind 
and decided that Pap would do to bank 
on, after all. 

The afternoon passed away in a hurry 
and without the least disturbance, except 
there was a little excitement over a dog 
fight, and two fellows from the south side 
of Wattensaw had a little twist about a 
game of horseshoes—but Jed Crawford 
settled this by offering to lick the pair of 
them, and him standing in a cotton-basket 
with one hand tied behind him. A duzen 
men offered to hold Jed’s hat; but, before 
the matter could go any further, Dandy 
called out that the preacher was coming 
down the lane and there was a general 
rush to the gate to meet him. 

‘Look at his slick hat!—Don't suit his 
tother clothes 'tall,” I heard someone 
remark, 

“Blamed ef he haint ridin’ Dunk’s 
hoss!” added Dandy; and when | heard 
this I looked a little closer at the ap- 
proaching horseman and saw that it was 
Pap. John Henry Cavens Sr. was a sure- 
enough sight for sore eyes, and there was 
no wonder that the crowd had mistaken 
him for a preacher. I suppose he had 
ransacked every store in the town for 
clothes, buying one thing hereand another 
there, and taking a drink every time he 


-passed a saloon; and, as he filled up with 


liquor, his ideas of his own importance 
grew and he got harder and harder to 
please in his purchases. His calf skin 
boots and drab corduroy pants were 
all right, but I couldn’t say as much for 
his frilled-bosom pink shirt, navy blue 
frock coat or high silk hat—the last as 
slick and black as a polecat in its winter 
coat. Taken together with the brand new 
Winchester across his lap, a two-gallon 
jug swung on one side of the saddle horn 
and his discarded clothes in a ragged 
bundle on the other, the general effect 
was rather puzzling; but it didn’t prevent 
the crowd from cheering Pap as he rode 
up and dismounted at the gate. 

“Haint blowed in so much money 

















sence War times, Dunk,” re- @& 


marked Pap as he handed me old 
Blaze’s bridle rein. “Good 
clothes comes high, but er feller 
has ter hev’em. Take yer hoss 
ter ther stable, John Henry; he’s 
a good critter, an’ I’ve jes’ out-rid 
ther parson in er squar’ half-mile 
run. I reckon he lowed ter ketch 
up with me an’ get er drink, but 
I didn’t aim ter bu’st ther jug tell 
I gothum. Pass hit ’round, gen- 
tlemen, an’ drink er plenty. Hit’s 
er long ways down ter ther 
bottom.” 

It was plain that Pap had set in 
to have a regular time of it, and I 
was glad to see the crowd helping 
him out with his liquor. The jug 
went around twice with a rush, 
and then I persuaded Pap that the 
ladies couldn’t well be slighted 
and got him to turn the rest of 
the liquor over to Aunt Liz and 
Sally; which was the same as if 
I had broken the jug myself ac- 
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cording to my first intention. Pap 

had already drank enough for his 

own good and was just in proper 

trim to make himself the “ ob- 

served of all observers.” From the mo- 
ment of his return he assumed the man- 
agement of the whole affair. He took 
the parson under his wing and _ intro- 
duced him to folks that he had met every 
day for the past twenty years; crowded 
Lucy and myself into a couple of chairs 
in the middle of the big room and made 
us sit there an hour before the ceremony ; 
and, when the parson said, “ John Henry 
Cavens, do you, etc., etc.,” Pap punched 
me in the ribs with his elbow and whis- 
pered, “Tell him ‘Yes, Dunk—Talk up 
like ye meant hit.” And Pap was the 
first to kiss the bride; and when Sally 
and the twins commenced to cry, he had 
to snub a little, too; and he said it was 
‘er blame sad bizness, anyway,” and that 
it reminded him of “ther time Jim Meeks- 
ses little Sammy bruk his leg at er log- 
rollin’.” 

Pap was so well pleased with his new 


‘Pap floated around through the sct in all the 


glory of his new suit.” 


hat that I had all I could do to get him 
to leave it off at the supper table. 

“Hit cost er heap an’ hit’s mighty 
purty,” sayshe. “ More’n thet, I’ve gotter 
hol’ up ther reputation er ther Cavenses. 
Ef er boy er mine is willin’ ter stan’ up 
in jeans breeches an’ er duckin’ coat when 
he mought hev slick clothes by waitin’ 
fer ’em er few days, thet’s no reason why 
ther ol’ man shouldn't fling hisself er little 
ef he feels like hit. Purtiest hat in ther 
hull bizness, Dunk, Luk ’roun’ an’ see 
fer yerself. 

The parson had the head of the table, 
as a matter of course, while Lucy and I 
were on either side to see that he was 
properly fed, I thought it was a first- 
class arrangement, for it gave us both 
something to do besides trying to eat— 
and I am sure neither of us had any appe- 
tite to speak of; but it was tough on the 
parson, because he was a willing old soul, 
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if ever there was one, and tried hard to 
eat everything we offered him. 

“ Bein’ as I can’t stay to the dance,” 
says he, “I'm ’bliged to git my sheer of 
the fun in eatin’. Did you say ‘more 
pie, Missus Cavens? Well, it pears like 
I’ve eat enough fer four men, already; 
but—Thanks, An’ now, if I might 
trouble ye fer the sugar?” 

Finally someone called on Bill Watson 
for a speech, and he actually stood up in 
his chair and had started to say something 
about “the proudes’ day of his life;” but 
Sally was on hand at the right minute, 
and when Bill’s fingers closed on the fid- 
dle she had brought him it interrupted 
his train of thought and he dropped into 
the first bar of “ Billy in the Low Grounds” 
as naturally as you please. I think he 
had sawed his way clear through the tune 
by the time we had cleared the room of 
the table and chairs; but, as he swung 
around at the turn-row for a second trip, 
I caught sight of Pap—hat and all—tow- 
ing Sally into position facing the fireplace. 

“Three more couple,” says he. “That’s 
right, Dunk. Never seed er Cavens in 
my life thet couldn’t daince. Git over 
yander with yer gal, Dandy—we’ll be 
daincin’ at your weddin’, nex’. Now, 
whar’s thet crippled Crawford ?—Oh, 
hyar he comes !—Tew bad -ye couldn't 
swing both the twins ter wunst, but I 
wont fergit t’other one nex’ set. Now 
then, Bill; er little faster an’ louder, 
please. Salloot yer pardner! Objick 
ther same! Jine han’s an’ circle ter ther 
lef’—an’ circle ter ther lef’—an’ circle 
ter ther lef’! Prom’nade back ag’in all 
by yer lonesome—all by yer lonesome— 
all by yer lonesome! Fust gent an’ third 
lady—thet’s me an’ you, daughter Luce 
—right han’s across! Swing in ther 
center an’ lef’ han’s back! Right han’s 
t’yer pardners an’ four of us daince! 
Swing t'yer places an’ all chip ’er down! 
Swing yer honeys an’ cornbread eight— 
an’ go right erlong—an’ go right erlong!”’ 

Pap was in his element. The “reg’lar 
Cavens luck” that had been the subject 
of his grief only a few hours before was 
now altogether forgotten, and it was a 
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sight to see him cutting the “pigeon- 
wing” and “back step” in all the glory 
of his new suit—his high hat well back 
on his head, and that grey, tangled fore- 
top half hiding his eyes and mingling 
with his bushy beard. His odd appear- 
ance and evident enjoyment would have 
set the whole crowd in a roar of laughter 
if everyone in the room had not been so 
intent upon watching him dance. His 
old slouching swing had disappeared and, 
straight as a mountain pine and peart as 
a cricket, he floated around through the 
set with a grace and ease that would have 
done credit toa French dancing master 
—never making a balk or a stumble, but 
always in the right place at the right 
time, while the click of his new brogans 
echoed the music’s every note and turn. 

Suddenly, while every eye was watch- 
ing Pap’s flying feet, Watson changed to 
another tune—an old-time reel, so old 
that I have never met a fiddler who knew 
its name. Pap had just started out to 
“set the pattern” for a new figure; but 
when the first notes reached his ear he 
stopped dead still, looked at Bill in a 
pitiful, beseeching way, and then to my 
dismay I noticed his eyes flood with sud- 
den tears. I was at his side ina moment 
and he dropped his head on my shoulder 
and sobbed like a child. 

“Hits that tune, Dunk,” says he. “I 
haint—heered it erfore sence—sence ther 
night I fust married. Hit wuz her fav’- 
rit’, John Henry.” 

The crowd gathered about us in half- 
laughing surprise; but the circle drew 
back when I glanced around and asked 
for room. Pap was himself again in a 
moment, and the dance went on—but to 
other music. No one offered to com- 
ment on Pap’s strange behavior and it is 
probably as well that such was the case, 
for I would have fought my best friend 
if he had dared say a word that could 
have given the old man offence. Through 
Pap’s tear-dimmed eyes I had looked 
straight to the inmost depths of his heart 
and had found there enshrined — the 
memory of my Mother. 


(To be continued.) 
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FIFTH PAPER. 


Wild Pigeon and Dove Shooting. 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. 


RANK FORESTER is quoted as 
often upon matters pertaining to 
field sports as Blackstone is by the writers 
of legal text books. I must differ with 
Forester, however, when he says the wild 
doves and pigeons are not game birds, 
and excludes them from his list of feath- 
ered game. The true criterion of a game 
bird is that he is everywhere shot by 
sportsmen and good to eat when shot. 
Swallows are an excellent mark, for ex- 
ample, but are not used as food, but 
the wild pigeon and wild dove are prized 
by epicures and command good prices in 
the markets. They are, too, swift flyers 
and are often taken in a most sportsman- 
like manner in the stubble and corn and 
from blinds. The shooting of doves in 
the hemp fields of Kentucky is a recog- 
nized form of sport, and I have heard 
some sportsmen say they preferred doves 
to quail. Andubon says: “Their flesh is 
remarkably fine, tender and juicy, especi- 
ally when the birds are fat, and by some 
is regarded as superior to that of either 
the snipe or the woodcock.”’ 


I1.—THE COMMON WILD PIGEON. 


The common wild pigeon is a beautiful 
bird of a grey-blue color above with a red 
breast, and with bright, irridescent feath- 
ers on the neck, reflecting red and bronze: 
It has a black bill and feet of lake red. 
The pigeons inhabit (or used to ; they are 
about exterminated) the continent of 
North America from the Atlantic to the 
Great Plains, and from the Southern 
States—where they are only occasional 
—to at least the 62nd parallel of north 
latitude in the interior, according to 
Baird; but they are not found on the 
Pacific Coast. They are migratory and 
formerly passed across the country in 


immense flocks containing thousands 
upon thousands of birds. Their con- 
tinuous flight was to be seen for days and 
even weeks at a time. I have observed 
flocks of pigeons passing over (in Ohio) 
literally like clouds in the sky and cast- 
ing similar shadows across the earth. I 
used to shoot at them when a small boy 
from the roof of a house in the center of 
Cincinnati, and often killed many of them 
when they settled to feed in the forests 


- about the Miami Rivers. They are ex- 


tremely fond of mast and, dividing into 
small flocks, they would fly about from 
one woodland to another and were shot 
from ambush as they passed. 

It was as difficult to estimate the num- 
ber of the passing birds as it is for an 
astronomer to estimate the number of the 
shooting stars on an August night. Audu- 
bon observed them in Kentucky in great 
numbers and attempted to count the 
different flocks as they passed, but, after 
counting 163 flocks in twenty-one min- 
utes, he gave it up as impracticable. The 
air, he says, seemed filled with pigeons 
and the light of noonday to be obscured 
as by aneclipse. Their aerial evolutions 
were beautiful in the extreme, especially 
when a hawk pressed upon the rear of a 
flock. Multitudes were destroyed and 
for many days the entire population 
seemed to eat nothing but pigeons. The 
flapping of the wings sounded like distant 
thunder. Wilson says he was informed 
by those who sought to plunder the nests 
of the squabs that the noise in the woods 
was so great as to terrify their horses, and 
that it was difficult for one person to hear 
another speak. He counted ninety nests 
on one tree. Audubon says he visited a 
roosting place over forty miles in extent. 
Wild pigeons fly with great speed, and 
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the shooting from a blind reminds one of 
duck shooting. They move, as Baird 
says, with an almost incredible rapidity, 
passing over a great extent of country in 
a very short time. It is quite a common 
and well ascertained fact that pigeons 
were captured in the State of New York 
with their crops still filled with the undi- 
gested grains of wild rice that must have 
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number are often taken from the larger 
flocks with the use of both barrels. I 
shot pigeons for several years every 
autumn in the forests of Northern Ohio, 
along the shore of Lake Erie. I had one 


excellent stand in a large clearing badly 
overgrown with the Canada thistle and 
full of the bushes of poke-berry, of which 
the pigeons are very fond. It wasa lovely 














THE COMMON 
From a drawing by the author. 
been taken in the distant fields of Georgia 
or South Carolina; apparently proving 
that they must have passed over the 
intervening space within a very few hours. 
The pigeons are more difficult marks than 
wild fowl, and a fine marksman is he who 
can make a good score at single birds 
going more than a mile a minute, or who 
often makes a double shot at the smaller 
flocks. As in duck shooting, quite a 
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and picturesque place, shut in on all sides 
by forests which had never felt the ax. 
The thistles grew everywhere among the 
wild grasses and poke-bushes, and their 
red plumes, with the white daisies and 
the yellow wild mustard, suggested at a 
short distance a vast garden of flowers. 
Throughout the clearing, here and there, 
stood the tall grey trunks of dead trees, 
and the pigeons flew out from the woods 
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to their branches and, 
after surveying the 
ground for a moment, 
dropped down into 
the bushes to feed on 
the purple berries. 
After observing them 
for a time at the fence 
I noticed that most 
of the birds came in 
at one. corner of the 
field, and took my 
stand there among 
the thistles, having a 
seat on a low stump 
in perfect conceal- 
ment. It is an im- 
portant point in 
shooting from am- 
bush to select the best 
place fora blind. My 
advice to young 
sportsmen when out 
after ducks, bay birds, 
pigeon or doves is, if 
possible, to first ascer- 
tain what the birds are 
doing and then to ar- 
range the blind ac- 
cordingly, so as to be 
under or near the line 








of flight. I once ob- | 
served that the gold- 


en plover were pass- 
ing over a particular 


“*T had an excellent stand in a large clearing.’’ 


corner ina rail fence, From a painting by the author. 


and, standing there, 
killed three birds to my companion’s one; 
for the reason that he simply took a stand 
at the fence but was unobservant and 
did not get under a line of flight. The 
old hunter will know very nearly from 
the atmospheric conditions—the wind 
and the weather—what the ducks are 
likely to be doing on any given morning, 
but he will first assure himself by obser- 
vation before putting out the decoys. 
From my blind in the thistles I soon 
observed a flock of pigeons coming from 
the forest on swift pinions, and, as they 
passed, I gave them both barrels and 
killed several of them. A single bird 


followed, throwing his weight into his 
downward flight. At the report of my 
gun he pitched far out into the thistles. 
I never made a better shot, as the bird 
endeavored to pass behind my back and 
was a right-hander. The flight continued 
for several hours, beginning very early 
in the day, and my shooting at birds 
coming in alarmed those which had ar- 
rived from other directions, and which 
were down on the ground feeding, and 
they flew up to the branches of the dead 
trees, took a momentary survey of the 
field, and then left for the woods, often 
passing me within range. Towards the 
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middle of the day the flight slackened, 
the intervals between the coming of the 
birds became longer, and as I sat in my 
blind and observed the sunlight on that 
field of flowers, I made good resolutions 
to bring the color-box and white um- 
brella and leave the gun at home. But 
the predatory instinct of youth is stronger 
than the artistic; my resolutions were as 
easily broken as made, and | decided 
each morning against the umbrella and 
in favor of the gun. 

There was an excellent flight at even- 
ing as the birds returned to feed, and in 
the middle of the day I sometimes'stalked 
them in the dense woodlands. I preferred 
for once, however, ambush to pursuit, as 
the result of the latter was a sitting mark. 
The birds were wild and wary, most diffi- 
cult to approach within range, and, when 
they took wing, went out through or 
over the heavy foliage with a noisy rush 
of wings but at most times invisible. 
Glancing up through a small opening 
among the leaves I often saw a single 
pigeon sitting upon a branch, and upon 
firing I was rewarded with some four or 
five, and occasionally more, which had 
been unseen in the heavy foliage. Such 
shooting will do for beginners, but those 
who shoot well at flying marks care little 
about shooting anything at rest. 

I had excellent sport with the wild 
pigeons one autumn in the oak groves 
of Northern Illinois. They were feeding 
in the stubble fields and flying about 
from one grove to another, and I occa- 
sionally found a pass between two wood- 
lands and had excellent shooting at morn- 
ing andevening. They were quite abund- 
‘ant in the oak trees about the ravines in 
the village of Lake Forest and I have 
shot many there without leaving the 
village. 

The shooting of the wild pigeons in 
their nesting places, and taking them in 
nets, has entirely exterminated them in 
the Eastern and Central States and this 
result will soon follow the same practices 
in the West. I had an interesting con- 
versation a few days since with a man 
who at one time was a professional pigeon 
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trapper. He described the setting of the 
net, and the bough houses or blinds from 
which the live decoys were let fly and the 
net sprung when sufficient birds were on 
the ground. Hundreds were captured 
in a day and crated and shipped alive, or 
killed and packed in barrels. The prices 
were ridiculously low, but the number of 
birds taken in a day made the wages good. 


2.—THE BAND-TAILED PIGEON. 


This is the pigeon of the Pacific States, 
and its habitat extends to the table lands 
of Mexico and to Guatemala. Baird 
says specimens from the same locality 
vary in size. Oregon birds have longer 
bills than Californian. This pigeon was 
first met with by Long’s expedition to 
the Rocky Mountains, and was described 
by Say in 1823. Audubon quotes Town- 
send as having noticed this pigeon from 
the eastern spurs of the Rocky Mountains 
to the Columbia River, where it was very 
abundant. These birds feed on berries 
of the black-elder and the buds of the 
balsam poplar. When sitting on trees 
they huddle close together in the manner 
of the Carolina parrot. Their flesh is 
tender, juicy and fine eating. The call is 
somewhat similar to the Carolina dove. 
When flying the wings cause a flapping 
noise similar to that of the domestic 
pigeon, which, Dr. Kennerly states, they 
resemble in size. Their name in the Nis- 
qually language is ‘‘ Hubboh,” in imita- 
tion of their call. Dr. Cooper says these 
pigeons do much damage to fields of 
grain. They eat in summer fruits and 
berries, and later in the season depend 
on acorns. 

The band-tail is a handsome bird of 
ashy blue and grey coloring with the 
larger wing coverts, primaries and sec- 
ondaries distinctly edged with white. He 
has a narrow half-collar of white across 
the upper portion of the nape, and the 
feathers beneath this are of a dull metallic 
golden-green, reflecting bronze. 


IlII.—THE WHITE-HEADED PIGEON. 


The white-headed pigeon is a rare form 
and occurs on the more southern of the 
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Keys of Florida. 


IV.—THE RED-BILLED DOVE. 

This is a fine pigeon, dark slaty-blue 
in color, with a large patch on the middle 
and lesser wing coverts light chocolate- 
red. This pigeon is only found in the 
valley of the Lower Rio Grande River 
and on the Gulf coast of Mexico and 
Central America. 


Its flesh is excellent. 


V.—THE CAROLINA DOVE. 
Our common dove is found through- 
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wild pigeon, and like it has long wings 
and tail and flies with great rapidity. It 
is of a grey-blue color above and has a 
dull red breast, the prevailing tints on 
shoulders and back suggesting the familiar 
term ‘‘dove-color.”’ 

In the late summer the doves resort 
to the hemp fields in the South and be- 
come very fat, and are excellent on the 
table. Baird says the doves are migra- 
tory in the Northern States and partly 
so in the Middle States. They are often 








From a drawing by the author. 


out the United States from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. In the summer it is quite 
tame, like the quail, but as the autumn 
approaches the doves assemble in small 
flocks and are more difficult to approach. 
Doves build their nests in the spring 
about the farms, often in the orchard 
trees quite near the house. I had a pair 


several seasons*in an old apple tree not’ 


over forty feet from my door. On the 
plains, in the absence of trees, doves are 
said to build their nests on the ground. 
The dove is marked somewhat like the 








THE CAROLINA DOVE. 


seen in the country roads dusting them- 
selves and procuring gravel. When the 
breeding season is over, usually early in 
August, the doves collect in small flocks 
which unite in larger collections when 
they move southward. Their flight is 
vigorous and strong, and the flapping of 
the wings is accompanied by a peculiar 
whistling sound. The doves feed on 
seeds, grain, berries of various shrubs 
and plants and the smaller acorns of the 
live oak and other oaks, and have been 
accused of consuming peas in a garden. 
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They use large quantities of gravel and 
a knowledge of this need suggests to the 
sportsman a good place for his blind. 
Dr. Coues says this bird is abundant 
in Arizona in summer. Doves are shot 
by Southern sportsmen as they fly in and 
out of the fields of hemp in the morning 
and at evening, and great numbers are 
often taken by a single gun. Doves re- 
sort also to the wheat fields and standing 
corn in the autumn, and I have often had 
considerable sport with them, walking 
them up and shooting them, usually at 
long range, or shooting them from am- 
bush as they passed over. The doves in 
the morning often seek the margins of 
small streams and ponds to drink (pre- 
ferring those where the gravel is abund- 
ant), and if the sportsman can find a place 
much frequented he can have great sport 
from a blind and the shooting is much 
like duck shooting. I once discovered 
the doves using a gravel point at the 
lower extremity of an island which hada 
few swamp willow bushes within easy 
range of their drinking place. Using 
the willows as my blind I carefully con- 
cealed myself with a retriever, and soon 
the birds began to arrive and the shoot- 
ing commenced. They came in small 
flocks at times, or, more often, singly or 
two or three together, and as they darted 
over the high river bank and came down 
to the island on swift wings, they were 
difficult marks and those killed usually 
fell in the stream on either side of the 
narrow island. The shooting was rapid, 
as the birds kept coming from the grain 
fields on either side of the river, and my 
retriever was most of the time in the 
water, but enjoyed it as thoroughly as I 
did. The day was fine. It was Septem- 
ber and there was a suggestion of frost 
in the shadows and a genial warmth in 
the sun. At the end of a few hours 
shooting I had some twenty odd birds, 
and my friend, whose gun I heard bang- 
ing from a point below me on the river, 
was even more successful and made 
double my score. The doves were fat 
and tender, having fed almost exclusive- 
ly on wheat, and the farmer’s wife made 
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for us that evening an excellent pot-pie, 
putting in a dozen birds. Had Forester 
partaken of the shooting, and the pie, I 
believe I could have easily induced him 
to add the dove to his list of game birds. 

I have often killed a few doves in the 
stubble and corn when quail shooting, 
and a few years ago found them quite 
abundant when shooting on the neck be- 
tween the White and Wabash Rivers. 
But, of course, where the quail are to be 
found, the use of the dogs renders their 
pursuit far more entertaining and the 
dove shooting is but an incident to the 
other sport. 


VI.—THE WHITE-WINGED DvVE. 

This bird is so named from the large 
patch of white on its wings. It is a bird 
of ashy-blue color with a spot of black 
with steel-blue reflections below the ears. 
This dove is found in Arizona and, ac- 
cording to Dr. Cooper, in California, in 
flocks of ten to twenty birds. Mr. Xan- 
tus, in his notes upon the birds of Cape 
St. Lucas, mentions finding the nests and 
eggs of this dove. 


VII.—THE ZENAIDA DOVE. 


This species is found on the Florida 
Keys. They are said by Audubon to be 
ground doves. Their flight is similar to 
our common dove but they do not pro- 
duce the whistling sound. They are very 
gentle and easy to approach. Their 


‘flesh is generally very fat and excellent. 


VIII.—-THE SCALY DOVE. 


This is a very small dove, ashy-brown 
and dusky in appearance, which inhabits 
the Rio Grande Valley south to Guate- 


mala. It is said by Mr. G. C. Taylor to 
be very common in Honduras, where it 
is generally seen in pairs. They were 
found to be very good eating but too 
small to repay their cost where ammu- 
nition was so scarce. Baird says our 
information in regard to the distribution 
and habits of this species is quite incom- 
plete. 
IX.—THE GROUND DOVE. 
The ground dove is another Southern 





A FLORIDA SHELL INDUSTRY. 


varie’ y found on the south Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, rarely as far north as Wash- 
ington. Audubon found it abundant 
among the Sea Islands of Georgia and 
the middle portions of the coast of Florida 
and says the flight is low, easy and ac- 
companied by the whistling sound. The 
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Key West pigeon is another dove found 
at the extreme southern portion of 
Florida. They are extremely rare and 
the blue headed pigeon is only an occa- 
sional visitor to Key West and the other 
southern Keys of Florida. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 











NEW industry has recently sprung 

up on the west coast of Florida. 

This is nothing more nor less than the 
gathering of a certain variety of shells 
for commercial purposes. The head- 


quarters of this new enterprise is at St. 
Petersburg—which is a flourishing little 
city on the west side of Tampa Bay, im- 


mediately opposite Port Tampa. It is 
situated on a narrow peninsula lying be- 
tween Tampa Bay andthe Gulf of Mexi- 
co, and is a thriving place of possibly two 
thousand inhabitants during the tourist 
season. From its location at the termi- 
nus of one of the branches of the Plant 
Railway System, it has acquired consider- 
able importance as a shipping point. It 
is here that the fishing boats come in and 
sell their cargoes to the owners of the 
several fish-houses, who pack them and 
ship them to various points in the South 
and East. 

A tourist, asking a native how the in- 
habitants made a living, was told: ‘Oh, 
we live on mullet in the summer and sick 
Yankees in the winter.” 

Recently, however, many of the towns- 
people have added to their incomes by 
gathering a species of shell called by the 
common name of Panama shells. The 





scientific name of the genus is Ofva. 
Certain conditions are necessary to the 
gathering of these shells: which I will 
proceed to explain. 

Owing to the small outlet which the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico have, the 
the tides are much influenced by the 
winds and at times are very low; at others 
unusually high. The beach at St. Peters- 
burg slopes very gradually in undulating 
ridges, and at periods of very low tide 
the bars are bare for from one-half to 
three-quarters of a mile from the shore. 
At these times “the flats” (as these bars 
are called) are covered with men, women 
and children—each with a bag, basket 
or pail—busily engaged in gathering Pan- 
amas. Most of the shell-gatherers are 
natives of the town, but many tourists 
join in the sport. 

The shells are collected for the purpose 
of stringing them, to make handsome and 
unique portic¢res. It requires, however, 
some knowledge of the habits of these 
molluscs to enable one to find them and 
an inexperienced collector would pass 
over dozens of them without the slight- 
est suspicion that there were any Panamas 
in the neighborhood; for they are sel- 
dom found on top of the bar. Those 
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who make it a business, though, often 
pick up several hundred in a few hours. 

The Panamas come up from down in 
the sand and crawl along for from five 
to twenty feet, leaving a shallow but dis- 
tinct furrow the width of the shell, and 
then conceal themselves at the end of this 
trail, lying just underneath the surface 
and showing their presence by a slight 
elevation of the sand at that point. After 
a little practice one seldom fails to tell at 
a glance just where the shell is. 

The shell itself is smooth, glossy and 
cylindrical; averaging from one to three 
inches in length. A size about two 
inches long is the most common and al- 
so the most sought after. The color is 
usually a mottled green and brown, the 
markings being often very peculiar and 
beautiful. 

The animal within the shell is similarly 
marked and quite as beautifully colored 
as the shell itself. Occasionally other 
colors are found than those I have men- 
tioned. Sometimes one is obtained that 
is nearly or quite a pure yellow. These 


are rare, occurring probably once in fifty 


thousand shells, and readily sell for five 
dollars apiece. 

The shells are alive when gathered and 
must be cleaned and bored before they 
can be strung for portiéres. This is com- 
monly done by removing with a blow the 
small point at one end of the shell and 
then removing the animal by means of a 
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hair-pin or some pointed instrument. In 
many cases this point is taken off by 
drawing it across a coarse file. The lit- 
tle hole that is left communicates with 
the interior of the shell. Through it, 
when the shells are cleaned, assorted and 
ready for use, is passed a strong string 
(fish-line or seine twine is generally used) 
and the shell is held in place by a knot 
in the cord which is concealed within the 
interior of the shell. 

The strings of shells are hung side by 
side to form the portiéres. Usually some 
little fancy design is worked out with the 
same variety of shells at the top, and oc- 
casionally other varieties are intermingled. 

From four thousand to eight thousand 
or more shells are required for a pair of 
porticres. The commercial value of the 
shells, cleaned and ready for stringing, 
is from a dollar and a half to two dollars 
and a half per thousand. Hundreds of 
thousands are gathered and shipped every 
year. 

They seem to abound principally in a 
certain locality, and in other parts of the 
beach, which seem to be similar in for- 
mation, scarcely any Panamas can be 
found. Elsewhere along the Gulf Coast 
I have picked up many that were much 
larger than those found at St. Petersburg, 
but not nearly so suitable for the purpose 
to which they are put. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


CAMP LIFE. 


The sun is sinking low; the drifting smoke 
Mounts slowly in the autumn’s hazel sky. 
The length’ning shadows ’cross the water lie, 

And singers of the night begin to croak 


Their evening song monotonous. 


Anon the stroke 


Of splashing oar; returning comrades ply 
Their weary homeward course, the hailing cry 
Is boastf’ly answered from the loaded boat. 
Now, gathered ’round the blazing evening fire, 
The bold adventures of the day are told, 
And, as the leaping flames climb ever higher, 
Tale follows tale of daring deeds of old ;— 
’Yis late, the fire dies low, the watchers tire; 
And blankets warm their slumbering forms enfold. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 
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A VOYAGE IN THE LET HER RIP.* 


A Story of the Blockade of Wilmington. 


By CHARLES 


T midnight the second engineer took 
charge, and just before daylight, 
say about six in the morning, he was re- 
lieved by Forsythe, the chief being worse 
than at first. The sun was nearly up to 
the horizons’s rim by 6:15, but the sky 
had become thickly covered with clouds, 
and it was not possible to see to any dis- 
tance. They were now within 150 miles 
of the Wilmington entrance, or rather, the 
entrance guarded by Fort Fisher, and they 
were also in dangerous ground. The 
course they were steering and the cer- 
tainty of their destination, would be ample 
proof to condemn the ship as a prize’if 
captured. Forsythe had stepped on deck 
to give an order for another stoker, when 
it was announced in a whisper from the 
bridge, where the captain had been on 
the lookout for half the night, that a ship 
was in sight on the port bow but well to 
the southward. The Fort Jackson and 
the Keystone State had an unpleasant 
habit of wandering a long way out to sea, 
and if an opportunity offered, made it in- 
teresting for any vessel inward bound. 
If the Rzp chose to turn about or to steer 
for the West Indies, she would be safe 
from capture, not having yet attempted to 
pass the fleet, but the waste of fuel might 
at any time leave her in the plight of the 
Minho, which burned everything, even to 
her masts, in getting near enough to St. 
Georges to anchor among the shoals. 
Their business was to run the blockade, 
and they would have to be hard pressed 
to turn back. 

The strange ship was indistinctly seen 
at first, but the gradual brightening of 
the skies revealed her to be a cruiser of 
some kind; it being apparent that she 
was rolling about with no headway, and 
seeking what she might devour. The 
course of the Rip was at once altered, 
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and as she was pushed for the first time 
since Forsythe had been on board, he 
realized what a wonderful craft she was. 
The second engineer had been called 
again, and as the danger of a chase was 
great, both he and Forsythe remained on 
duty. The stokers worked like demons 
before the swinging doors of the three 
immense boilers, and as the blowers be- 
gan to work, the pitchy clouds of smoke 
rolled over the decks and spread upon 
the face of the waters. The power of 
the engines was exerted to the utmost, 
and the steamer,as she was shoved into 
the wall-like slope of a great wave, would 
tremble as if she had run aground, twist- 
ing and writhing from stem to stern. 

That she had been seen was apparent, 
as the other ship was now under way, 
though hardly making half the speed of 
the Rzp. She gradually fell farther and 
farther behind, though it could be seen 
that she had caused the Rip to make a 
long detour, and that she was continuing 
on the course most likely to send her 
still more out of the way. While the 
excitement lasted nothing had been done 
in the way of attaching the pump to sup- 
ply the starboard boiler, and the injector 
had to be coaxed patiently before it acted. 
The matter was at once taken up, least 
some other vessel of the fleet should sur- 
prise them with only two of their boilers 
at work. 

There had risen in the northeast a gulf 
squall just as the ship had been sighted 
to the southward, and it had spread across 
perhaps a league of the horizon before 
that part of the ocean had been fairly 
alight. Old Burcher, the revived pilot, 
had been persuaded on deck, and was 
quite uneasy about the squall, as it shut 
out from sight so large a part of the sea. 

“I’m boun’ it's a flock o’ Yankees 


* This interesting story of sea life began in the August SPORTS AFIELD. 
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comin’ there, en w’en they come they'll 
come a singin’; I’m cut a plenty along o’ 
them chaps. If they gin ye a lick wi’ 
one o’ them new-fashion shells this here 
gentlemun going overboard.” 

He had scarcely sneaked below again 
when there came a shift of wind, and the 
murky spot on the water was blown away 
or lifted up as if it had been a theatrical 
effect. What followed was certainly in 
the same line. The Ap was heading 
north and west, gradually trying to pass 
the first vessel seen, but as the squall 
vanished they saw something that at first 
they could not make out, but which in a 
moment was seen to be a vessel of their 
own class, and certainly rushing towards 
them at a tremendous rate. The steamer 
could not have been more than seven or 
eight miles distant, and when the officers 
of the Rip had had time to scrutinize 
her, they at once knew from her light 
colored smoke that she was most likely 
a captured vessel that was now turned 
against her countrymen by the Federals. 
Again the coal was thrown as fast as an 
extra force of stokers could handle it, and 
once more the pitchy clouds poured from 
the funnels of the zp, the steady labor 
of the engines was heard and felt, as the 
vessel shot along her way, rising from 
time to time like a sea-fowl to the crest 
of a swelling wave, to settle as gracefully 
into its dark blue depths. They had 
hardly seen the last vessel when a black 
smoke was seen to roll out. across her 
wake, and at first it was believed she was 
an English ship, like their own; but Cap- 
tain Tooker, who had been introduced to 
all the favorite Yankee tricks, was afraid 
it was only a ruse to deceive, and in this 
he proved to be right. 

The first engineer had grown so much 
worse that he was no longer able to take 
any interest in what transpired, and could 
not even be consulted. Forsythe was 
called below and at once took charge of 
the alterations needed to connect the 
pump to take the place of the disabled 
one. As he was busily engaged in this 
duty, it occurred to him that here was 
the chance of his life—to disable the 
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ship's machinery in a manner that would 
not attract suspicion, to cause her cap- 
ture, and by throwing all hands into the 
custody of the Union fleet to get Tyler 
where his complaint would insure his 
arrest and the recovery of the bonds. 
That the act would be a desperate one 
he knew, but even with his blood aflame 
with loyalty to his country he felt that it 
would also be a dastardly act, an act of 
treachery to those who had employed 
him as a Canadian, and that come what 
might, he must find another way. 

The vessel in chase of the Rip had 
showed the glittering flag of the Union 
at her mainmast head, and was no longer 
playing with black smoke, but plowing 
after her with her insides full of red-hot 
fires of anthracite, with her sails a-wing 
and her decks dark with men. It was 
with a fierce oath that Captain Tooker 
had recognized her to be his old friend 
the Cambria, built to outrun the Federal 
fleet and captured in a fog by a slow- 
going punt of a gunboat that had potted 
her with a lucky shot that smashed her 
wheel. The better the English built the 
ships, the better the Yankees were fixed 
when one of the fast ones came into their 
power. They at once turned her against 
her old friends, and in this case the Rip 
had the fastest of all the captured steamers 
following her like a sullen hound. Silence 
no longer ruled, but there was a method 


in the excitement that prevailed. Every- 


thing that could catch the air and impede 
progress was snugly stowed, the sails 
stripped from the masts and gaffs, the 
boats swung in and lowered on the decks, 
and only the meteor flag of England left 
aloft, to stream as stiff as a board in the 
air through which the steamer swept at 
a speed of twenty-five feet a second. 

As Forsythe felt the vessel fairly leap- 
ing under him and watched the sturdy 
and yet graceful labor of the engines, he 
realized that ten or twelve hours of steady 
work would bring her under the protec- 
tion of the Confederate forts, after which 
his chances of getting the bonds would 
be a doubtful matter. The amount of 
water required to keep the boilers filled 
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was enormous, and he saw that even with 
the help of the pump to which he was 
making connections it was going to worry 
them to supply the third boiler, in case 
the injector failed to do its duty. That 
he could make the injector work he had 
no doubt, but as it had been constantly 
needed and the pump was soon to be used 
in its place, he had hesitated about dis- 
connecting it for the purpose of examin- 
ing and fixing it. In spite, however, of 
their exertions, the work on the pump 
was not yet completed when the injector 
suddenly failed them, to the consternation 
of the second engineer, who had no know!l- 
edge of its mechanism, and would have 
been equally at home if suddenly called 
upon to lead the German at an inaugura- 
tion ball. 

Upon trying the gauges, they found 
that the water was still up to the second 
gauge, through which a little steam es- 
caped. As the disabling of one of the 
boilers, with the Camdria in chase, would 
mean the loss of the ship and her cargo, 
the anxiety awakened by the trouble with 
the machinery was terrible. Forsythe 
had long ago made up his mind to some- 
thing desperate, and he realized that the 
time had come. The fate of the steamer 
was in his hands, for in his almost frantic 
efforts to finish the connection of the 
pump, the second engineer had broken 
the thread on the boiler supply pipe, close 
to the boiler itself, and to supply a new 
and perfect piece would take at least half 
an hour, or even longer; before that time 
the water would be dangerously low, and 
it would be necessary to reduce the sup- 
ply of steam by one third. In that event 
the Rip would be under the Cambéria’s 
fire in twenty minutes, and there would 
be nothing to do but to surrender, re- 
sistance being an act that would bring 
them before a military tribunal, with a 
strong probability of being shot if they 
had killed any of the crew of the naval 
vessel. 

There was no time to spare. As quick- 
ly as possible Forsythe disconnected the 
injector, and after a few moments of doubt 
was able to determine the cause of the 
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trouble, a cause that one unaquainted 
with the mechanism would be difficult to 
locate or even to understand. Being 
reasonably sure that five minutés’ work 
would put it in good order again, he left 
it on the floor of the engine room and 
went on deck, going forward and up on 
the bridge, where the captain and first 
officer and the carpenter were standing. 

The early obscurities had vanished 
with the breeze that lifted the curtain for 
the appearance of the Cambria, and the 
sunlight fell with a glorious effect upon 
the crests of the waves, casting the sway- 
ing shadows of the towering funnels 
across the sea ahead, and making silvery 
showers of the floods of water thrown 
from the paddle wheels. The stem of the 
Rip cut through the water with a hissing 
sound, and the spray at times flew over 
her rails, as she plunged in the hollows 
of the waves. They were still heading 
to the north and west, instead of keeping 
their course due west, for the first vessel 
from which they had run was yet in sight 
off the port bow, and doing what she 
could to head them off. The Cambria 
was about the same distance away as 
when first sighted, attending strictly to 
business, but hardly gaining afoot. She 
was as close, however, as anyone desired, 
with the certainty that in a few minutes, 
should anything happen to reduce the 
speed of the Azp, she would be within 
range. As he came upon the bridge, 
Forsythe had noticed another vessel, not 
quite ahead, but a little off the starboard 
bow. He realized that if this should 
prove to be a man-of-war they had their 
hands full, and the captain, who was anx- 
iously studying her appearance, was evi- 
dently seriously interested in making out 
her character. 

The speed of the Azp was something 
magnificent, nearly as great as that of a 
champion rider in a twenty-five mile road 
race. She was doing her best, it appear- 
ing that most of the blockading fleet had 
put to sea on account of the moderate 
weather, and that once through their line 
their chances would be even better than 
usual when running in. The captain 
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turned quickly when he saw the third 
engineer coming on the bridge, and asked 
with an impatience that showed his 
worriment: 

‘“‘What are you after, Williams ?” 

“The second engineer has had an acci- 
dent with the pump connections and the 
injector is out of gear, worse than ever. 
There is no water in the second gauge of 
the starboard boiler, and none to be had 
till the pump or the injector is fixed.” 

Captain Tooker fairly boiled with ex- 
citement and anger: “If there is to 
pay in the engine-room, what are you 
doing here? Get below and go to work, 
or you will find yourself overboard.” 

“And in twenty minutes you will have 
the Cambria's shells about your ears. 
Simmons (the second engineer) couldn't 
get the injector to work if you offered 
him the ship. I can do it,—” 

“Then why in the name of don’t 
you do it? Don’t you see the Camédria 
and how she is crowding us? If we are 
captured you will swing at the gaff. Will 
you go to work?” Captain Tooker had 
advanced in a threatening manner to- 
wards Forsythe, a revolver in his hand, 
and with desperation and rage fully ex- 
pressed in his face. 

Forsythe stood still, as if he had noticed 
nothing unusual in the captain’s manner. 
“‘I can fix the injector,” he began again, 
“but only on one condition. There is a 
man on board that I will send for, if you 
please. Go for the stoker Watson,” he 
said to the carpenter, “and bring him 
here. He has a belt around his body 
that I must have before any more water 
goes into the boiler, if I have to kill the 
other engineer, I am not afraid, or I 
should not have been here. Less than a 
month ago Robert Forsythe, of Boston, 
whose son I am, was robbed of all he had 
in the world, a large amount in unreg- 
istered United States bonds. If you have 
sailed in the A/a/anta, as you said, you 
know him, and I can prove I am no im- 
postor. Watson is the thief, and unless 
one of the crew called Anglum has part 
of the bonds, he carries them all about 
his body. Ask the man if he knows me, 
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or ever saw me before I came on board 
the Strathness, and if you think it better 
to make him give me up the belt, as well 
as any bonds that Tyler has received from 
him, in preference to letting the Caméria 
capture the Az and her million dollar 
cargo, in ten minutes, before the steam 
shows in the lower gauge, your vessel 
will be able to hold her own with any- 
thing in sight. The only thing else that 
I ask is that you put Watson and Anglum 
into a boat and set them afloat, to take 
their chances of being picked up.” 

While Forsythe was speaking the cap- 
tain at first seemed to be on the verge of 
shooting him, but the mate having whis- 
pered a few words in his ear, he grew 
calmer. 

“What is to hinder us from stringing 
you up as soon as we are under the guns 
of the forts?” he said, as the stoker was 
seen coming towards the steps of the 
bridge. 

“Nothing at all,” Forsythe replied, 
“but the Consul at Bermuda has full in- 
formation regarding my shipping on 


board, and if I come to harm by treachery 
you will have to deal with the U. S. 
Government, if you fall into their hands. 
J am a Union man, but I am going to do 


the square thing. Restore the bonds, 
and I will serve you as well as if 1 owned 
the ship. Play me false and I will blow 
the vessel out of water if I go to the same 


-place as all the rest of you.” 


“Watson,” said the captain as the latter 
appeared, “ What is this man’s name?” 

“It’s Williams, sir, if he gives it right; 
it’s his name by the articles, sir.” 

“Where did you first see him, and 
when did you first see him?” 

“He came aboard the Sérathuness, sir, 
the day before the Rip sailed out.” 

“Were you ever in Boston ?” 

Watson looked up with a quick and 
inquiring look, evidently startled by the 
sudden turn in the questioning. ‘Never 
was there in my life, sir,” he answered, 
glancing furtively at Forsythe. 

“Did you ever hear of a man named 
Forsythe?” 

A striking pallor was to be seen on the 
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man’s face, as he realized the im- 
port of the astounding question, 
and not even the smoke and 
grime of the furnace-room could 
hide his fear. His jaw fell, his 
eyes were wide, and his look was 
that of a wolf at bay. He did not 
reply, and Forsythe spoke next: 

“ What has Anglum to do with 
the bonds you stole, and how 
many has he?” ‘ Answer!” the 
captain cried, as the man stood 
paralyzed by the fear that was 
upon him, “answer, and do it 
quick !” 

The moment he spoke it was 
apparent that Forsythe had told 
the truth, and it was speedily 
learned that Anglum had forced 
Tyler to give him nearly one 
fourth of the bonds, and that he 
had them in his possession. An- 
glum was also called, and in the 
presence of the officers who were 
on the bridge and who had gath- 
ered near to hear the cause of 
the loud talking, both men were 
forced to give up their plunder, 
which from a hasty examination seemed 
to be nearly all of the stolen securities. 
They could not be forced to say a word, 
but stood in a kind of trance. The cap- 
tain was first to speak: 

“Mr. Forsythe,” he said, “ you seem to 
have told the truth. I am going to give 
you up the bonds,and as soon as you 
say the machinery is again in good order, 
I will turn these gentlemen adrift in the 
large boat, the price of which will be de- 
ducted from your wages. If any thing 
serious happens to the machinery until 
we are safe from the Yankees, you will 
suffer for the consequences. I take your 
word that you are a Union man, and also 
your promise to play fair. Everything 
I have to lose is under the decks of the 
Rip. You have recovered your own, see 
that I do not loose mine.” Forsythe 
extended his hand and a hearty grip was 
exchanged. 

During the next ten minutes the large 
boat was hoisted over the side and hung 


‘*Captain Tooker advanced in a threatening manner.’? 


a little clear of the water, a supply of 
provisions was thrown into it, together 
with a cask of water, and Watson and 
Anglum, as they were called, were forced 


to stand ready to be sent adrift. As soon 
as Forsythe had re-connected the injector 
and found it doing its duty again, he 
appeared on deck to inform the captain 
of his success. Orders were given to put 
the two men into the boat and cast them 
off,and it was done with a momeat of 
delay caused by the necessity of partially 
stopping the steamer’s headway. As 
they drifted away and the paddles sent 
the vessel sweeping ahead they rose in 
their places and cursed everybody insight, 
ending with an interchange of civilities 
between themselves that was seen to end 
in a fight. They rolled over and over in 
the bottom of the boat, then parted and 
stood upright; the crew of the Rip for a 
moment lost sight of their own troubles 
as they saw the flash of steel and the 
striking of wicked blows, until the two 
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men, still madly stabbing at each other, 
clinched in a last and desperate effort and 
so fell over into the bottomless depths of 
the Atlantic, to rise no more. The boat 
rocked idly in the wake as the Azp rushed 
on, and the sombre smoke spread over 
the place where they had sunk, like a 
fitting pall. 

An hour later the vessel that had first 
caused the Aip to change her course was 
nearly abeam, and so evidently inferior in 
speed that the steamer was headed west 
and south to pass across her course, and 
the Caméria had evidently sighted some- 
thing she thought more likely to be over- 
hauled, as she had suddenly turned away 
to the northward, where a steamer’s smoke 
was faintly visible from the decks of the 
Rip. It was afterwards learned that she 
had overtaken and captured, the same 
day, the blockade-runner Whitby, which 
proved an easy prey. 

As soon as the Caméria gave up the 
chase the speed of the Azp was lessened, 
and Forsythe had time to examine the 
bonds, finding, to his intense satisfaction, 
that they were practically untouched, 
only one being missing. Any fears the 
captain could have as to his good intent 
might have been dismissed, as he had no 
desire to be captured by a Union vessel, 
it being more than likely that as a north- 
ern man engaged in blockade-running he 
would be lucky to escape with the loss 
of the valuables found upon him. 
had heard, what was the truth, that the 
sailors of the Union fleet improved every 
opportunity to plunder the captured crews 
of the blockade-running vessels. 

At noon, with about six hours of day- 
light ahead, the Xzp was but sixty miles 
off Cape Fear, which is at the south end 
of Smith’s Island and some eighteen miles 
south of Fort Fisher. The Xzp proceeded 
in the direction of the fort at a speed of 
not more than ten miles an hour, and 
about three o’clock came to a standstill, 
for fear of running into the clutches of 
the gunboats that were likely to be hug- 
ging the shore. The moon would not be 
up until some time after nine oclock, and it 
would be then that the attempt to enter 
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the river would be made. The utmost 
precaution were adopted for the venture, 
and screens were adjusted to prevent the 
escape of sparks from the funnels, in ad- 
dition to what had been done previously. 
A long box containing a red light and 
another with a green light were placed 
so that the open ends pointed dead ahead, 
preventing the lights from being seen 
from any other direction. These were 
intended to signal the forts, and in a clear 
night could be used to great advantage. 
The starboard boiler had been connected 
to the next pump and the officers of the 
ship had made a careful inspection of the 
machinery. Everything was now in the 
best possible state of efficiency, and the 
coming of the night was awaited with 
nervous anxiety, there being always the 
possibility of the appearance in any 
quarter of a cruiser. 

The sun went down behind the hills 
of the coast as the Azp steamed carefully 
towards them, and from her mast-head 
the land was seen as daylight fled. They 
were about eighteen miles to the eastward 
of the forts, but as yet no vessel had been 
seen. The tide would be lower than it 
ought to be until midnight, but there were 
so many chances of the Azf’s clearing the 
bar at even an earlier hour, that ten o’clock 
had been fixed upon for making the dash. 
When all had been set to rights below, 
Forsythe took a turn on deck and leaning 
over the rail, watched the surface of the 
darkened sea. The color of the water had 
changed to a blackish green since they 
had struck soundings, and ripples of phos- 
phorescence glowed upon the oily smooth- 
ness of the sea. The vessel swayed from 
side to side and rose to the passing waves 
as gently and as noiselessly as a sleeping 
gull. The body of a drowned sailor, 
floating after many days, could not have 
been, to all appearances, less endowed 
with life. The smoke rose from the 
funnels from time to time and the press- 
ure of steam was held to the blowing-off 
point, but the intensity of possibly action 
made no outward sign. 

At eight o’clock the engines began to 
move, and cautiously as a hunter enters 
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a grizzly’s cave the Rip moved into the 
darkness towards the coast. She was 
going at half speed, to lessen the noise of 
the paddle as much as possible, and had 
made about four miles in the uncertain 
_ night, when a dark shape showed abeam, 
and was seen to be a large ship steering 
south. A whisper through the speaking- 
tube was enough to set the engines going 
at a faster pace,and the danger was suc- 
cessfully passed. 
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dooryard. Forsythe and the second en- 
gineer were both on duty, sadly missing 
the more experienced chief, when a cry 
on deck broke the stillness, sounding loud 
and strange where the sound of a voice 
had not been heard for hours. Before 
they had time to learn the cause of the 
outbreak they were astonished by the 
appearance of the other engineer, who 
had suddenly jumped from his bunk ina 
delirious state, and imagined the ship 
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‘* They rose in their places and cursed everybody in sight.’’ 


As the zp went further into the gloom 
and away from the man-of-war, in the 
utter silence that prevailed, except for the 
dipping of the wheels that blended with 
the rustle of the sea, they could hear the 
sound of voices from her decks and fainter 
from time to time the creak of blocks 
and slatting of her sails. The speed was 
then reduced, the paddles dipped softly 
again and the vessel crept along as a 
weasel might venture into the farmer’s 


was in danger of being captured. It 
took three men to hold him, but he soon 
became not only passive but helpless, 
and was carried to his berth again, and 
there, before morning, he died. The ex- 
citement of the voyage he had last made, 
in which two shells passed through his 
engine-room, killing a stoker by his side, 
had brought a nervous complication and 
caused his death. 

Forsythe had gone on deck when the 
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crazy man had been taken from the en- 
gine-room, had turned him over to the 
second mate, and was returning, when the 
whole surrounding water was lit with 
the glare of a blue rocket that rose in a 
straight line from a point a little way 
ahead. For a second, bewildered and 
trying to make out what had happened, 
he looked at the spot from which it had 
ascended, and in less than that time saw 
that hardly three lengths ahead a vessel 
was steering towards the coast in a direc- 
tion parallel to theirown. That she had 
heard the approach of the Aig was be- 
yond doubt; that they were in the great- 
est danger was equally sure. A moment 
of hesitation and his mind was made up; 
he had promised to do the square thing, 
and he leaped into the engine-room, 
where the orders from the bridge were 
sounding in the harsh clang of the bell 
and a jingle that meant full speed. What 
followed he partly heard or knew from 
the sounds from the deck,and the rest 
he was afterwards told. As the Rip 
shook out her tail-feathers, as the old 


pilot expressed it, the paddles sent the 
water flying aft and the spray showered 
into the engine-room. The furnace doors 
were opened for a single instant and into 
each was flung a barrel of rosin provided 


for emergencies. The pitchy volumes of 
smoke rolled out of the funnels and seemed 
to drift away astern on the wings of a 


storm as the vessel surged ahead. Thirty - 


seconds after the rocket had been fired 
the Aig swept under the counter of the 
man-of-war, whose towering masts and 
swinging yards seemed like the tops of 
trees under which the low-lying steamer 
sought her way. The Yankee’s decks 
were alive with men and over all arose 
the boatswain's pipe. She was hardly 
under way, but the churning of the water 
under her quarter showed the rapidity 
with which the screw was beginning to 
revolve. As they closed on her counter 
they were going with twice her speed, 
and swiftly drew alongside, with the muz- 
zles of her shining guns above their 
decks. Through the open ports they 
saw the men at quarters, and even the 
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gunners with the lanyards in their hands, 
in readiness to fire. Then came a hail 
from her decks, 

“Stop or we will sink you!” 

A second followed that seemed an age, 
but no reply was made, and then,as the 
cruiser rolled till her yards came close to 
the topmasts of the Az, a roar of flame 
and a storm of grape and solid shot broke 
over them, crashing against the funnels, 
smashing the starboard bulwarks and 
raising the devil generally, but doing no 
serious damage. The weight of the 
broadside had gone into the ocean, the 
Rip being too close and too low in the 
water to be struck by the solid shot. 

Ten seconds after the first broadside 
the cruiser yawed to port in order to 
bring her forward guns to bear on the 
now disappearing steamer, and in so do- 
ing she lost ground, which, after she had 
given them another round, she could not 
regain. As the second assortment of 
projectiles passed over the escaping ship, 
one of the men on the bridge, a seaman, 
was struck by a solid shot and instantly 
and horribly killed and mangled, falling 
to the main deck, where he was found a 
few minutes later. The cruiser had fired 
at a moment when the Ap had rolled 
towards her, and one of the pieces of 
grape had struck the coaming of the 
hatchway of the engine-room, and re- 
bounding, hit the second engineer on the 
back of the head, cutting a bad gash and 
stunning him for some minutes. The 
accident being at once reported to the 
captain, he remarked that this was prob- 
ably the first time a blockade-runner was 
ever run by a single engineer and a Yan- 
kee engineer at that. 

The Azp was now getting out of sight 
like a jack-rabbit, but none too fast, it be- 
ing apparent from rockets rising in vari- 
ous directions that other vessels were 
crowding after her. The blue rocket 
was the signal to the fleet that a blockade- 
runner was in sight, and, asin thisinstance, 
was followed generally by white rockets, 
by the light of which her whereabouts 
might be detected. A minute after the 
second fire had been delivered a Congreve 
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rocket sailed overhead, showing the Rip 
almost as plainly as if it had been day- 
light; it was followed by several shells 
with quick fuses, the missiles bursting 
alongside harmlessly, as the Rzp had been 
suddenly yawed from her course to escape 
them. A mile to the northward, a little 
in shore, other rockets were trying to lo- 
cate something, and the vessel they had 
just shaved was doing her best to disable 
the chase. 

When fired upon, the zp was ten miles 
from the bar at the mouth of the river, 
and of course at the same distance from 
the forts. Their course being straight 
for the entrance, signals were exchanged 
with the fort,and in a few minutes two 
green lights were seen on shore. These 
were nearly in a line from the decks of 
the Az and by bringing them exactly so, 


they were enabled to steer the proper - 


course without hesitation or doubt. The 
fire of the cruiser still continued, and as 
she was still within less than a mile and 
holding her own fairly well, the danger 
of being struck was very great. When 
so near to the bar that the swash could 
be heard through the quiet night, a shell 
from their pursuer burst between the for- 
ward funnels cutting one of them in two, 
except that it managed to stand, and 
smashing the other, the result being to at 
once so lessen the draught that the steam 
pressure fell and the speed was reduced 
to an alarming degree. The vessels be- 
ing now within range of the forts, rockets 
were fired from the Azp in the direction 
of the cruiser,and as she was gaining 
fast, soon showed her more plainly to the 
batteries than the flash of her guns could 
have done. A dull light was seen to 
break out from the Mound battery, and 
a minute later a shell exploded in the 
vicinity of the man-of-war. After this a 
constant fire was kept up from the shore, 
and at last one of the shells was seen to 
burst squarely between the masts of the 
blockader, causing her to abandon the 
chase. It was but a short time before 
the Rip was on the bar, passing safely 
over with a stirring of the mud, and the 
distance between the forts and the city 
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was run by the light of the moon. The 
city was out in full force to meet them, 
the cargo being of incredible value to the 
South at that time. A bonus of ten 
thousand dollars in gold was distributed 
among the crew,the largest ever given 
by the Confederates, but Forsythe refused 
to touch it,as he afterwards refused to 
receive his wages. The circumstances 
of his shipping on board of the Rzp hav- 
become public, he was allowed to return 
as a passenger, and during the few days 
the vessel remained in port he was the 
most observed of all that walked the 
streets. The Confederates had little re- 
spect for a northern man engaged in 
blockade-running for profit, but they ap- 
preciated the circumstances, and gave 
him full and hearty credit for the manner 
in which he had done his duty as a mem- 
ber of the crew. 

The outward voyage would take too 
long to describe, but was without incident, 
it being infinitely more easy to find a 
good chance than when running in. 
Twenty-five days after leaving St. 
George’s Forsythe was back again, and 
took the first vessel for Halifax, arriving 
in Boston in due time. As soon as he 
had restored the bonds to his delighted 
and astonished parents, he shocked them 
with the information that he was going 
to enlist in the navy, with the hope of 
doing something to offset his cruise in 
the Anglo-Confederate service. He 
stopped at New Haven on his way to 
New York, and found the proud eyes of 
the young lady he had run away from 
full of tears,and was for a few hours sadly 
shaken in his plans for reparation. 

He shipped as an engineer in the navy, 
and was at the storming of Fort Fisher 
in 65, where he was wounded and. sent 
home, just before the termination of the 
war. His oldest son is now a lieutenant 
in the U.S. Navy,and is never tired of 
imagining what loads of prize money he 
could have earned if he could in the good 
old days of the war have been the com- 
mander of a vessel like the Columbia, 
whose record is yet to be made. 

Denver, Colorado, 





REASON AMONG ANIMALS. 


There are a large number of people who believe 
‘that all aets performed by animals are governed 
wholly by instinct, and that reason, or the power 
of using reason, is confined solely to the human 
race. The thinking and observing person, how- 
ever, will hardly be satisfied, I think, with this 
sweeping division, when he sees the various ration- 
al acts which are performed by the animals about 
him. In this communication the writer proposes 
to cite a number of examples in which he believes 
weason as pure as our own is displayed. 

The first example which may be cited is that of 
the California woodpecker. This bird is famous 
for its habit of drilling many holes in trees and 
then filling the holes with acorns, which are driven 
iin very tightly. Most people believe’ that this is 
<lone to store up food for the winter, and while 
‘this may be true in part, yet the most interesting 
faet is that they are allowed to remain in the holes 
until the eggs of a beetle are laid in the acorn, and 
when the grub has reached its full size, the wood- 
pecker feeds upon it. Here then, is a double 
preblem for the bird, which must be solved by the 
ase of reason. It must first fill the holes with 
acoras and then wait until the grub is fully grown. 
The writer believes that the woodpecker selects 
aacoras which are already infested with the eggs 
of the beetle, although he has no authority for so 
thinking nor has he seen the acorns thus infested 
when first stored in the holes. This, however, 
does not affect the fact that a certain amount of 
reason must be exercised in working out this 
problem. If instinct, pure and simple, governs 
the actions of the woodpecker, why does it not 
search for the grub-infested acorns which lie 
scattered over the ground? Why does it go to all 
the trouble of drilling holes and fastening the 
<acorns in them? It would be extremely interest- 


ing to know how the bird first came to store up 
nuts for this purpose. The first birds must have 
noted the fact that old acorns contained a grab 
which was very palatable, and must have con- 
ceived the idea that to gather the infested acorns 
when tolerably sound and storing them in one 
place, as in a tree, would be an immense saving 
of time. At first this habit was only used by a 
few individuals, but as its value became more and 
more essential it became a fixed character, and 
was transmitted from generation to generation. 
It is wholly improbable that the woodpecker was 
originally endowed with the faculty or ‘‘instinct’’ 
of storing acorns for this purpose. 

For the past year the writer has been making a 
study of a white Maltese cat with a view to ascer- 
taining its powers of intelligence, and many 
interesting facts have been observed, all bearing 
upon this subject of reason. It has been noted 


_ that the animal will use many little tricks to 


secure a desired morsel of food or other object. 
These acts have been the pulling of a person’s 
clothes to attract their attention, running to a 
door and reaching up to the latch to open it, and 
by pulling a cloth upon which a piece of meat has 
been placed, to bring it near enough to be seized. 
The example which the writer wishes to cite in 
this connection was observed a few days ago. For 
almost a year the animal has been a pet of the 
family and all sorts of affection has been lavished 
upon it, for which it seemed quite appreciative. 
Recently a pug dog has been installed in the family 
and the affection formerly placed entirely with 
the cat has now to be shared by the dog: This the 
cat does not like and evinces its dislike in just 
such a manner as a man or woman would do under 
like circumstances, namely—jealousy. This was 
first noticed when some member of the family 
tried to pet the cat after petting the dog, when 
the former mewed savagely and ran away and did 
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not show pleasure at the caress as formerly. If 
the petting was persisted in the animal became 
_ very angry and struck at the person. While the 
dog was being petted the cat would sit a few feet 
away and look on, but, as remarked above, would 
not allow itself to be picked up or fondled in any 
way. The dog also acts the same way when the 
cat is caressed and he is not. Now are these acts 
of the cat and dog, so nearly like our own, gov- 
erned by instinct or reason? If instinct governs 
the actions of these animals, why do they care 
whether one or the other is caressed? If instinct, 
how do they know that one is caressed or petted to 
the exclusion of the other? The writer cannot 
see that this is anything else save pure reasoning. 

Another case which may be mentioned is that 
of the ant. Many people have seen and noted the 
wonderful system of communication used by these 
lowly creatures, and have supposed, of course, 
that they were governed entirely by instinct. 
The writer, however, begs leave to differ and to 
class the acts as governed by reason. An example 
which came under the writer’s eye some time ago 
will illustrate this idea. The subject was a black 
ant of good size and had gotten hold of the body 
of a large horse fly which was much too heavy for 
it to carry or drag to the nest. After tugging 
away at it for some time it left the fly and returned 


in a few minutes with a second ant, and by their 
united strength the fly was removed to the ant 


hill. At another time a gentleman came across a 
number of the leaf-cutting ants in Yucatan. The 
ants were formed in two lines, each travelling in 
an opposite direction ; one line was noted carrying 
a large triangular piece of leaf which had been 
cut from a tree some distance away, and was being 
taken to the nest. Wishing to observe the effect 
of a disturbance the gentleman hastily brushed 
the ants to one side for the distance of several feet, 
with a stick. Immediately confusion reigned ! 
The ants ran about wildly for a time but were 
soon noted to touch each other with their antenne. 
Very soon a large body of ants were seen coming 
up the road, four or five abreast. The ants in the 
part of the line attacked had communicated with 
those in the rear and they were coming to the front 
to fight the intruders. ‘The ants which came from 
the rear were all soldiers, with formidable forceps, 
while those carrying the leaves were workers or 
neuters. 

One more example will suffice. This incident 
took place in Sydney, New South Wales. Ona 
hot day, the four year old son of a Mrs. Hutton 
threw himself down on a grassy mound to rest. 
He had been sitting there but a few minutes when 
he gave a sudden scream of pain and started up. 
On going to him Mrs. Hutton found him covered 
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with large soldier ants, which were clinging to the 
child by their forceps. In brushing and shaking: 
them off about twenty were killed, and lay upom 
the ground. Mrs. Hutton carried the child away 
a short distance to attend to its hurts and returned 
to the scene of battle in about an hour. There 
she found a number of ants surrounding the dead 
ones. Very soon four individuals ran quickly: 
away and entered an ant’s nest at some distance-. 
They remained there about five minutes and then. 
re-appeared with a number more and marched: 
slowly, two by two, to tho battle ground. Here, 
after a time, another body of ants came from 
another direction, As soon as the last body arrived, 
two ants picked up one of the dead ones and: 
marched off, followed by two ants empty banded 
who acted as mourners ; then the others followed 
on in the same manner, two carrying a dead ant 
and two acting as mourners, and after these some 
two hundred ants brought up the rear. The 
mourners relieved the bearers from time to time, 
the bearers taking turns with the mourners (if 
such they may be called). Very soon they came 
to a hillock of sand and halted, and about half of 
the two hundred followers began to dig holes in 
the sand. After the holes or graves bad been dug 
and the dead bodies laid in them, the balance of 
the two hundred followers proceded to cover them. 
up with sand. What a division of labor! In this. 
instance about six of the followers refused to help 
cover the dead bodies, and they were immediately © 
killed and their bodies dumped in a heap in a 
large hole, without funeral honors. After this 
they all paired off and marched back to the seene 
of the killing, remained there for a time, and therm 
each party left for its own nest. When a worker 
was killed, however, it was buried where it fell, 
without these funeral honors. 

The writer cannot see why these acts should be 
classed as instincts any more than are our own, 
for the ants, without doubt, knew what they were 
doing. If they were governed by instinct why 
did they not bury the worker with as much honor 
as the soldier ant or the six that were killed for 
disobedience? Surely these acts are as rational ass 
our own. 

It is generally said that these acts are governed 
by instinct because the animal does not know why 
they are performed. But are wesure of this? Are- 
we fully justified in classing all acts of animals as 
instinct and all acts of man as reason? It is said. 
that the bird does not know why or for what reason: 
it lays an egg. It seems to the writer, from his 
observations and studies, that it is all reason, 
differing in degree and intensity in different ani- 
mais, but all traceable to tLe same source. We 
know that among different tribes of men we cam 
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find those who are so low in the scale that their 
language consists of but a half-dozen words, and 
their acts are confined to eating drinking, sleeping 
and reproducing their kind. Surely this human 
type is not much, if any, above the more highly 
developed animals. And then again we know 
that man attains the highest possible degree of 
culture, refinement and education and is able to 
study not only his own kind, but all those animals 
below him in the scale of Nature. And so it is 
with animals. We find in the beetles a low order 
of reason, so low that we may almost call it instinct, 
since the acts are performed almost as does a ma- 
chine. But in the higher group of insects, as the 
auts, we find a degree of intelligence comparatively 
greater than that distinguishing the savage from 
the civilized man. If the acts of animals are gov- 
erned by instinct, then surely instinct rules the 
human race, for a very great percentage of our 
acts are repeated from day to day, over and over 
again; and frequently without knowing why these 
actions are performed. 

I do not pretend to say, however, that animals 
are equal to man in intelligence or the powers of 
education. But I do believe that all acts, or nearly 
all acts, performed by the lower animals are 
governed by reason, and that it simply differs in 
degree. Many of the habits acquired by animals 
have been worked out precisely as have the various 
industries of man, namely, by experience; and 
experience through countless ages, has made man 
what he is. FRANK C. BAKER. 

(Curator, Chicago Academy of Sciences.) 

Chicago, Ills. 
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A FOE IN SIGHT. 





There is a swamp near our beautiful little city, 
in which the trees have all been felled and nothing 
viow remains to remind one of its former state ex- 
cept the deep swamp grass. At this time of the 
year the marsh is nearly dry and beginning to 
turn brown, and is a gvod place for chickens, 
turkeys, etc. to roam about in and pick up a good 
living on the worms and bugs with which the 
place abounds. While walking past this swamp 
yesterday, I noticed about ten turkeys lying flat 
in the grass, with their necks stretched out, and 
looking towards the sky. At first I could not 
imagine what attracted their attention, as, ordi- 
narily, turkeys will run upon the approach of a 
human being, but in this instance they did not. 
Another noticeable point was that they had picked 
out'a spot as nearly the color of their feathers as 
eould be found in the field, and all were making 
a noise which is somewhat similar to the purr of a 
eat. This showed plainly that they were uneasy. 
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I looked into the sky, and, a great distance up, 
could see a large chicken hawk, a mere black 
speck, soaring around the spot where the turkeys 
were. That they were fully aware of the danger 
they were in was plainly seen by their actions. 
Not for one single minute would they take their 
eyes from theirenemy. When I came nearer they 
seemed to take it for granted that I would protect 
them, as they all stopped their fussing and quieted 
down immediately, the older ones coming over to 
me, and the younger ones crowding around their 
parents. Mr. Hawk saw me too, for I had been 
there no more than ten minutes than he became 
tired of waiting for me to go; and so he flew away 
towards the west. No one would think a turkey 
had such sharp eyes, yet they saw this hawk, 
which one person out of a hundred would have 
never noticed. W. NEWTON PERRY. 
Ahnapee, Wisconsin. 
rs 


ANENT THE WOOD DUCK. 





I have just read Mr. Huntington’s article in the 
September number and think that the writer has 
been misinformed as to the killing of large bags 
of wood duck in the Salt Lake Valley, Utah, by 
his friend Mr. Howe. I have lived here since 1889 
and have hunted ducks in the spring and fall of 
each year, and so far I have neither killed, seen or 
heard a wood duck, nor have'I received reliable 
reports of any being killed in this valley. In my 
earlier years I bagged hundreds of them in the 
Calumet River and marshes in Illinois, and in 
Indiana and elsewhere, and I know the bird well. 
We have but few green-wing or cinnamon teal 
here, but the blue-wings are abundant in most 
seasons. 

That great duck food, wild rice, is not found in 
Utak’s lakes, marshes and streams. The Salt Lake 
Sportsmen’s Club, of which I am a member, 
purchased a lot of the seed of wild rice some years 
ago and planted ‘it in Spring Lake, an arm ot 
Utah Lake, near our club house; but none of it 
grew. Three years ago I sent for a small lut on 
my own account, and again a year ago. I used 
great care in planting it and distributed 1t widely, 
but my efforts resulted in failure. It may be that 
the seed had been heated and spoiled before we 
received it, or that the carp, which are very 
plentiful in the lake, devour the seed or the young 
plants. Can some reader of Sports AFIELD inform 
me how wild rice can be successfully grown ? 

Salt Lake City, Utah. S. McDOWALL. 

dl igen. 

The mockingbird is the only member of the 
large family of thrushes that is known to sing 
while in flight. 


























TWO USEFUL INSECTS. 

The little insect commonly called ‘‘ lady-bug,”’ 
is a very harmless little lady, yet many persons 
in their ignorance kill these pretty miniature 
beetles at every opportunity. Plant lice form the 
principal food of the lady-bug, but they also feed 
voraciously on the eggs of the potato beetle. 
They may be found annually in every potato field, 
and it is surprising what a large number of eggs 
they devour. 

Another beneficial insect is the dragon fly. 
During his larval period he feeds almost entirely 
on those small wriggling threads which may be 
seen swimming about in any still water, and 
which later become the musical mosquito. After 
a time the dragon fly deserts his ‘‘ watery waste,’’ 
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THE PETS OF THE RANCHE. 





There are times when safety is <heaply pur- 


chased at the partial expense of freedom—a fact 
aptly illustrated by the photograph here repro- 


duced. The lucky deer of the present day are 
those that are enclosed within a strong fence, 
decorated with ribbons and lavishly petted. The 
Gallatin Valley in Montana was once a tolerably 
safe grazing ground for all descriptions of game 
common to that region, but that day was before 
the advent of the white hunter and his far-reach- 
ing rifle. At present the best place for deer hunt- 
ing in the vicinity of Bozeman is right in the 
front yard of Tom Lay’s ranche, where an occa- 
sional ‘‘snap-shot’’ may be taken despite the ex- 
istence of a perpetual close season. But, from a 











THE PETS OF 
Photo by A. B. Rumsry, Billings, Montana. 


THE RANCHE. 





climbs some nearby weed, kicks off his old shell 

and starts out in the wide world in quest of the 

house fly. Thus, in both stages of his life, he is 

doing mankind a great service. Contrary to the 

popular belief, the dragon fly has no sting and is 

harmless. MorRIs RICE. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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THE far seal is not a true seal but a sea lion, 
with naked, paddle-shaped flippers and small 
ears. It is the smallest member of the sea lion 
family. The average length of a full-grown male 
is about six feet from nose to tail; its weight, 
from 350 to 500 pounds. The female is much 
smaller, being only about four feet long and 
weighing in the neighborhood of seventy-five 
pounds. 





sportsman’s point of view, our wild deer might as 
well be slaughtered outright as to know even the 
gentle restraint of a be-ribboned ranche pet. Do- 
mestication is not protection, and a deer once 
weaned from its native wildness will never again 
return to add life and beauty to the scenes over 
which Nature reigns supreme. 
= oe 

THE discovery of pearl-bearing muscles in the 
streams of Arkansas‘and some of the adjoining 
States has caused thousands to engage in pearl 
hunting to the detriment of their ordinary pur- 
suits. Many pearls have heen found; some of the 
best specimens selling for several hundred dollars 
each. Fully ninety per cent. of them all, how- 
ever, are small, irregular in shape and absolutely 
of no value. 











“There is certainly thing in i 


of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 








g that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 





“WHEN VETERANS MEET.” 





At the bend of the stream, where the willows sway 
And cast their shadows cool, 
And the creamy lilies in bright array 
Breast the ripples that stir the pool; 
A black bass lies in his sheltered nook 
And watches with greedy eye 
The luring gleam of the feathered hook 
As it dances slowly by. 


Above him the bamboo swings and bends 
In the hand that guards the reel, 
And each turn of the rod direction lends 
To the treacherous hidden steel. 
“Not at home,” says the angler, and passes by, 
More fruitful waters to seek; 
“Too bad,” says the bass with a wink of the eye, 
“But please call again—next week.”’ 
Meldrum’s Bayou, Louisiana. BerT MELDRUM. 
> - 
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FOURTH PAPER. 
A Dull Season. 


Up to date of writing, the fishing this season 
has not been such as to create any great degree of 
enthusiasm among the many anglers resident in 
the State, and the amateurs from abroad have 
been almost disgusted with the whole business 
and are disposed to regard the average Colorado 
fishermen as fabricators of the first class. My 
last trip up the South Platte was made August 7 
in company with Mr. Bendley, one of the old- 
timers, an expert in use of both rod and gun and 
a good weather prophet. For a week previous 
Jupiter Pluvious had been emptying his watering- 
pot daily on this part of the Great American Des- 
ert, with results most disastrous to man and beast. 
The Platte had been raging, Cherry Creek washed 
both banks frequently, sweeping away more or 


less property, and two men were carried to death 
by the boiling floods. But on the 6th the storm 
ceased and a beautifal Bow of Promise was arched 
in the sky. Bendley said ‘‘I don’t think it.is 
going to rain any more.’’ His prophecy accorded 
with the wish of my heart, and it was quickly 
arranged that we should meet on the 8 a. m. train 
on the South Park railroad, armed for fishing only; 
that is, neither should carry rifle or shot-gun. We 
were both on time and so was the train in starting 
from the depot. Mr. B— and I had not met for 
a year and the ride up the the beautiful valley of 
the Platte was agreeably occupied in talking of 
by-gone days and feasting our eyes on the green- 
fields, trees and country-scenery. The moantains 
are really clad in green; the grasses, trees and 
shrabs and even the rocks, usually so dusty, dry 
and barren at this season of the year, are extremely 
verdant and to an extent never before seen by me 
in the twenty-four years I have lived in Colorado. 
At the mouth of Platte Cafion the railroad track 
commences to run along the bank of the river, 
first on the north side for a few miles and then 
crossing over to the south side, and so on for many 
miles. Here we had a full view of the rip-roaring 
rearing-tearing stream as it came plunging over 
the granite rocks forming its bed and surging in 
and out among the great boulders hanging on its 
margin, and hagging and kissing the giants of the 
forest lying here and there in its crooked path. 
After gazing at the dirty stream for a few moments 
B— looked at me and I at B—, and each eye said, 
‘*What do you see?’’ I said aloud, ‘‘ No trout to- 
day,’’ and B— wished he’d brought the gun, and 
then the situation was discussed by ‘‘the other 
fellers in the same boat’’ with us and the general 
conclusion was that before night the water would 
subside and become clear and the fish would “ bite 














to-morrow splendidly.” With the comforting 
thought that there was a good time coming soon, 
and remembering that “it is not all of fishing to 
fish,” we kept on our upward course. On reach- 
ing Symes, or South Platte Station, the place where 
the north and south fork of the South Platte River 
unite, it was observed that the most of the roiled 
water came from the south. We then left the 
train with the intention of fishing up as far as 
Vermillion’s. Close examination of the water in 
the north fork showed that the river was clearing 
and falling and led us to the conclusion that ten 
hours more would leave it in as good condition as 
one could wish. In a short time I had Wood’s 
‘bicycle rod”’ in form for its first trial on trout, 
and as I approached the bank near the bridge, 
where oft in days gone by I had hooked a two- 
pounder at the first cast, B— came up and spoke 
in commendation of the appearance of the new 
rod, remarking that he would wait till he reached 
Vermillion’s before doing any fishing. Now, it is 
a mile and a half from that spot to Vermillion’s, 
where we expected to eat dinner, and as I had 
forgotten to masticate much of a breakfast, I came 
to the sudden conclusion that I too would go to 
dinner before doing much fishing; besides the 
water did not look as though there was a trout to 
be caught in that debris. My companion had 
started ahead and, as I moved to follow him he 
stopped, and said ‘ Let me take your rod a minute,” 
I passed the rod to him, as he stood on the bank 
near an eddy. He cast once, twice, and thrice and 
then he gave the rod a twist, and a nine inch trout 
came to land ; but at the same time that rod parted 
at the first joint. Well, we had demonstrated the 
fact that fish were in the water and would bite, 
if the proper lure was held out or in to them. 
Our enthusiasm and expectations were raised high, 
as we had aclear sky and a falling stream, and we 
pushed up to the house. We then spliced the rod, 
and B— put his own tackle into shape. 


EXPECTATIONS. 


After dinner we started out with glorious expec- 
tations. At first the fish took hold freely and for 
a while we were happy in the thought of catching 
a fine string of trout. There is no occasion on 
earth when a fair knowledge of the science and 
art of fishing gives better results or produces a 
more pleasing feeling than when the water is high 
and dirty and the fish are not hungry. Then the 
skilful angler, by hard work and close attention to 
cireumstances, can*catch a few fish and return 
home feeling somewhat contented and comfortable, 
although he may be very tired and perhaps wet. 
But ‘‘a wet foot and hunger makes a man slum- 
ber.”? For the first hour or so I caught a dozen, 
but they were so diminutive that most of them 
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were cast back under the six inch regulation. But 
occasionally a nice one came to basket, and all 
would have been well had not that same Old Jup- 
iter Pluvius commenced making special and vi- 
gorous declarations through thunders and light- 


-nings that he again intended to pour from his 


watering-pot and deluge us as he had been doing 
for a week previous. 


REALIZATIONS. 


Disappointment sometimes comes to the true 
fisherman, and we were in for it sure enough. The 
heavens declared the coming storm. A cloud a 
good deal bigger than a man’s hand showed itself 
in the north, and in a short time the rain com- 
menced to come down in such quantities that we 
had to cease operations; and the worst of it was. 
that that gentle rain continued falling long after 
night had come, and.at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing the water was dirtier than it had been the day 
before. But we had secured twelve edible trout, 
enjoyed the scenery, the beautiful fauna on the 
margin of the Platte, and inhaled some sweet clean 
mountain air; and we returned to Denver feeling 
better fur the trip, and resolved to go again as soon 
as there is a certainty of clear waters and skies. 

There has been considerable talk and discussion 
as to the relative size of Salmo Mykiss and Salmo 
dJredeus among our Colorado anglers for years, the 
general opinion being that the rainbow was natur- 
ally the larger fish. A great many have been 
caught within the past year weighing from five to 
ten pounds. Mrs. Pierce caught one in the Gun- 
nison a few days ago weighing seven and one-half 
pounds. It is a fact that the imported fish have 
shown an almost abnormal growth ; but in 1873 the 
native trout were caught in many of the streams 
weighing eight and ten pounds, and some were re- 
ported as being of twenty-five pounds weight. I 
saw one in 1884 measuring thirty-nine inches, and 
weighing twenty-six pounds. Other people called 
it a salmon. So it was, but I thought it was a 
Salmo Mykiss. Mr. P. Miller captured a native at 
Buffalo a little over a year ago weighing ten 
pounds, seven ounces; and the fish was exhibited 
at the Heywood Arms Co’s office. I believe the 
natives will grow as large as the rainbows under 
artificial propagation, but they are not so wary. 
Denver, Colorado. W. R. Scort. 
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THERE are prospects of the establishment of a 
fish hatchery near Spearfish, South Dakota. The 
United States Fish Commission has selected a site.” 
and proposes expending some $15,000 in the erec- 
tion of the necessary buildings and in other im- 
provements. The location is considered a very 
desirable one as regards water supply, climatic 
conditions and general surroundings. 
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It is safe to say that Wisconsin readers of SPORTS 
AFIELD have been much interested in the replies 
that were elicited through S. D. Barnes’ inquiry 
as to ‘* Who Catches Sturgeon?” F.W. Ingraham, 
for instance, tells of how this fish is being baited 
and caught on set lines in Eastern waters. From 
the method described I am inclined to think that 
the fish referred to by him must belong to an alto- 
gether different species of sturgeon than that 
known as such in Western lakes and streams. 
However, the U. S. Fish Commissioners, it would 
seem, do not take this 
view of the matter, for 
the mouths and build 
of the various stur- 
geon, as shown by the 
cuts in the official re- 
ports, would preclude 
the possibility of the 
genuine sturgeon being 
able to take the bait in 
the manner indicated 
by Mr. Ingram and 
others. 

A sturgeon does not 
feed in mid-water or 
near the surface. On 
the contrary, he feeds 
the same way as does 
the bull-head, and that 
is by closely following 
the bottom and seeking 
his food in the mud. 
The lower jaw is. set 
back from the end of the 
mouth, so that in order 
to take the bait suspen- 
ded from a hook above 
him, the sturgeon would 











have to turn his body 
and swim with the belly 
on top. That, however, 
would be unnatural. 
Sturgeon, generally, are caught in pound or gill 
nets, set in deep water. Lake Winnebago (after 
the five great lakes the next largest body of fresh 
inland water in the country) supplies western and 
southern markets with most of the sturgeon sold 
therein; and these as a rule, are caugnt in gill 
nets. In Green Bay and Lake Michigan they are 
taken in pound nets. The Wolf and Fox Rivers 
in Wisconsin, both of which are literally alive 
wiih choice fish, likewise yield a large supply of 
sturgeon. Where they are not taken in nets, they 
are caught by the white man on hooks, and by 
the Indian (during the spawning season) by means 


THE BIG PICKEREL AND ITS CAPTOR. 
Photo by H. M. Witcox, Petoskey, Mich. 
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of a peculiarly constructed wire contrivance. But 
the former only need be considered here, and the 
method is simple. 

From fifty to a hundred or more feet of No. 12 
twine are firmly fastened to a large and light 
wooden float, the larger the better, because that 
enables the fisherman to watch it from a greater 
distance. A large and ‘‘responsible”’ hook at the 
other end of the line is baited with the old stand- 
by, angle-worms, but plenty of them. Liver, 
meat, etc., are not as good because they furnish 
inanimate bait, while the motion of the wriggling 
worms will betray and announce their presence 
to the sturgeon as he 
** walks” with his nose 
through mud and grass. 
The bait is so placed on 
the hook that its total 
bulk will equal, Say, & 
man’s closed fist in size. 
The sturgeon does not 
jump at bait as does the 
bass or trout, but in- 
stead he slowly swal- 
lows it. He is in no 
hurry and takes his 
time aboutit. But once 
swallowed, he sticks to 
the hook, and the dis- 
appearance of the float 
will so tell the fisher- 
man. In water where 
there are but few snags 
or other obstacles, the 
bait and hook will be 
carried down stream 
with the current, but 
they are sure to come to 
a rest somewhere. And 
ifa sturgeon is nearby 
he may decide to sample 
the worms. 








A few weeks ago a 
sturgeon weighing 
eighty-two pounds was 
in this manner caught by a boy, near Kaukauna, 
Wis. And we all agree that little boys—alas !—in 
fishing are always more lucky than we big boys 
are apt to be. FRANK M. BISSINGER. 

Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


I notice that S. D. Barnes’ inquires whether 
sturgeon ever strike at a bait. I do not believe 
they do. The mouth of the sturgeon is on the 
under side of its flat, shovel-shaped head and 
several inches from the point of its nose. It roots 
in the beds of streams and lakes for its food, which 
it takes by suction from the bottom—its mouth 




















being a cartilaginous tube. In a residence of four 
years on Lake Winnipeg, Manitoba, I saw hun- 
dreds of sturgeon caught by the Indians, and 
never knew of any being taken except in nets or 
an occasional one by spearing. 
WILLIAM BLEASDELL CAMERON. 
Tacoma, Washington. 
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THE PETOSKEY ROD AND GUN CLUB. 





Ages agone the site of the present town of 
Petoskey, Michigan, was occupied by the largest 
Indian village in what is now known as the Lower 
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The Petoskey Rod and Gun Club was organized 
in 1895 with a membership running something 
over a half-hundred. The prime mover in the 
organization was C. E. A. Fisk, and he was ac- 
cordingly made the first president, with Messrs. 
Pettengill, Lawton and Whitten as vice president, 
treasurer, and secretary. A club house was at 
once erected at what is known as Cincinnati Point 
on the southeast shore of Crooked Lake, six miles 
from town. It is a location of striking beauty, 
surrounded on all sides by forests, the extensive 
grounds sloping to the lake shore and the house 
itself standing some fifty feet from the water’s 











CLUB HOUSE AT CROOKED LAKE. 
Amateur photo by W. B. Lawton, Petoskey, Mich. 


Peninsula. The aboriginal inhabitants of that 
picturesque region might have cared but little 
for the scenic beauties of their surroundings, but 
the teeming fisheries of Little Traverse Bay and 
the wealth of game in the surrounding forests 
probably had a great deal to do with their selec- 
tion of a dwelling place on its shores. It is possi- 
ble, too, that similar reasons induced many of the 
present Petoskey-ites to re-occupy the abandoned 
camping ground of these old-time sachems and 
sagamores. At all events the Petoskey of to-day 
is a city of sportsmen, and its name is borne hy an 
organization of hunters and anglers well deserving 
of a longer and more pretentious mention than 
can be given here. 


edge. The club building is not large but is con- 
veniently arranged with comfortable sleeping 
apartments and a commodious assembly hall,. not 
to mention the kitchen where savory feasts are 
‘built’? by the chef de cuisine, or the dining room 
where successful anglers renew acquaintance with 
the former occupants of their creel. 

The club is out of debt and in prosperous circum- 
stances, although quite an expense has been in- 
curred in fitting up the premises and providing 
large and well-equipped trap-shooting grounds. 
Many of the members prefer shooting to angling, 
and the club has both rifle and shot gun teams in 
constant practice and capable of putting up good 
scores in competition or doing excellent execution 
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upon fur and feather in the surrounding woods. 

Our illustrations show a fiont view of the club 
house ; also, the champion pickerel of Crooked 
Lake and its captor, N. R. Austin. The fish 
weighed twenty-three and one-fourth pounds and 
was taken about fifteen rods from the boat landing 
shown in the companion photograph. 


Oe 


“ME AND SAM PATCH GO FISHIN’.” 





“I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With musk-roses, and with eglantine.” 

Pretty good, Billy Shakespeare! no doubt you 
did, and I hold you a royal good fellow for saying 
it so beautifully. I also know a bank—among 
others—whereon the giants of the old north woods 
of the Badger State keep watch and ward over 
the ‘‘springing trout,’’ that I would take infinite 
pleasure in depositing on a bed of dewy moss in 
the bottom of the old creel; the creel that has 
borne many a pound of speckled beauties to camp 
erstwhile ; the creel which hangs in the place of 
honor above my study table, suspended from a 
prong of the ‘‘antlered deer’’—another relic of 
‘‘departed joys.’’ Wisconsin is nine hundred 
miles away ; but this is vacation, the day is just 

‘ right, and the old fishing fever creeps through my 
veins at sight of the creel and rod o’erhead. 

What do you say, Sam Patch: shall we dig 
some ‘‘wums” and go drown ’em in Lake Kear- 
ney? Yes? All right. Just wait till I get into 
my ‘‘jumpers” and find my last summer’s hat 
aud a disreputable old coat, and we’ll make believe 
go fishing. This is one of the occasions when a 
well-behaved and self respecting dog—especially 
one who has had his “picter took’’ and printed 
in Sports AFIELD—can be permitted to go along. 
Here we are. Now mind your eye, Sam, or you’ll 
get a hook in it, and I’m not after dogfish. No, 
you nueedn’t retrieve that. It’s only a cork— 
technically known to the ‘‘ profesh’’ as a bobber. 
It’s for the bull-heads to gaze at, and play with 
if they want to. Incidentally, it’s a kind of sig- 
nal by means of which they ring for a fresh worm. 
That’s merely a figure of speech, Sam, as you 
doubtless know, being a school-teacher’s dog; 
slightly mixed, perhaps, but so is the fishing. 
See? There goes,the signal already, and the worm 
hasn’t been in soak long enough to take the kinks 
out ofhim. No, it isn’t necessary for you to swim 
out and investigate. You are somewhat restless 
for a good fisherman. I was,’myself, at your age, 
before I had become accustomed to the ways of 
bull-heads. Now we’ll just draw in the hook— 
so—and impale a fresh Lumbricus. Eh? What’s 
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that you say? Oh, that’s just short for angle- 
worms—‘‘baits’’ the boys call ’em. Hello! 
That greedy fellow, not satisfied with eating the 
worm we gave him, has swallowed the hook as 
well. Not very good manners is it? Now, he 
ought to have eaten the worm, quietly wiped his 
mouth with a fin, coughed deferentially and then 
rung us up for another. Looks as if he had tried 
to take in our whole telephone system at one fell 
swoop. Never mind, Sam, I mean to teach him 
better manners. I shall eat him. Has rather an 
open countenance, hasn’t he? Those things there 
are his horns. I don’t think they add much to 
his beauty. If I were a fish breeder—which I’m 
not—I think I should introduce a muley variety. 
Careful, my canine friend. If you take my advice 
you wont get that inquisitive nose of yours too 
close to him. No. We won’t put him in the bas- 
ket. We'll just hang him on a string; a fate, by 
the way, that ought to befall all of his class—tish 
hogs and game hogs for instance. 
ready to do it all over again. 

Scientific cast that, Sam. Whoo—p! What’s 
struck us now? That’s no bull-head or I’m a 
shrimp! Whiz-z-z! Why, he’s started for the 
other side of the luke, whatever it is! Hold on 
there! haw more than you gee! the old man’s 
doin’ the drivin’ now! Want a little more line, 
eh? Gee whilliky ! Whoop-ee! This is like old 
times! See ’im cut the water! This way now! 
Great Jehoshiphat! but he’s a stunner! Oh, quit 
your barking, Sam. Calm yourself. Well bred 
fishermen never get excited. Well, I didn’t mean 
to step on your dratted tail! but when a fellow’s 
hooked a blasted whale with a 40-horse screw pro- 
peller attachment at both ends of ’im, he can’t al- 
ways look where he’s stepping. 
here he comes! Gosh! but he’s a whopper, I’ll 
bet! Easy—e-a-s-y! There! Say !. it’s a white 
bass, Sam, and a born gentleman—without horns 
—beside that fellow yonder. And he'll weigh all 
of—well—a pound at least. Might o’ been bigger, 
but he’s a fighter all right. Don’t seem nigh so 
big as he did when he had a chance to work those 
twin screws down there in the pond. My, but 
that was fun! I aint caring half so much about 
trout fishing as I was. 

Bet there’s another just like him out there. 
Now Sam, you just keep still and watch me land 
him. See’? there goes the bobber, and—I’ve got 
im sure! By gum! he’s bigger’n the t’other 
one—zip—zip—p-p—come along in now ! Here— 
he—comes well! Shades of old Isaac: it’sa 
carp! caught on a worm bait, too, Say, Sam, 
we’ ve got enough for supper. We're no hogs, but 
bet your ears we’re coming again tomorrow. 


Now we are 


Steady, now ! 








Kearney, Nebraska. 


CLARENCE A, MURCH. 
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PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSY. 





Which I wish to remark: I am dubious quite, 
Of the truth of some yarns we’re expected to swallow; 
And, while hunters and fishermen take a delight 
In telling such stories, it don’t really follow 
That they have to be true. 
Does it seem so to you ? 


Now, for instance, suppose I’ve a greenhorn in tow, 
And for yarning should feel a distinct inclination; 
What's to keep me from telling him more than I know 
With plausible smoothness and great animation? 
Ain’t I licensed to lie? 
I'd like to know why? 


Though I'm partial to truth, I don t dish it out cold, 
But prefer to judiciously season and trim it. 
Still, there’s reason in all things, and some of those old— 
And versatile sportsmen are stretching the limit; 
Which they oughtn’t to do. 
Don’t it seem so to you? 


And I’m stating right here that—unless they refrain 
From their misguided efforts my stories to equal 
In defence of my record no choice will remain 
But to cap every one of their yarns with a sequel 
More wonderful yet; 
And I'll do it, you bet! 


St. Louis, Mo. E. F. GarNetr. 
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A TRIP AFTER DUCKS IN IOWA. 








I am a reader of your welcome magazine and 
take great pleasure in hearing of the pleasant times 
enjoyed by our more fortunate brother sportsmen; 
those who are so situated that they can enjoy 
hunting and fishing whenever they want to do so. 
Some say that it,is as enjoyable to look forward 
to a prospective hunt, or rehearse a hunt long past; 
as the real article at the time of its occurrence, 
but it is more to the liking of most of us to get 
all of the ‘‘real articles’’ we can, reasonably, and 
do the thinking and looking at a mark when we 
¢an’t do actual shooting. Undoubtedly more birds 








and fishes are caught in story around the evening 
table, than are actually captured in the field. But 
there’s many a fellow pounding away at his work 
early and late, thinking and looking forward to 
the time when he can take a vacation and have a 


good hunt and fish. At home, every now and 
then, he will sort over his fishing tackle, shells 
and other sporting bric-a-brac and clean his 
gun, and it seems like patting a good horse that’s 
made a good run, to doso. He throws his gun to 
his shoulder, and, after sparring a little, says to 
himself: “Ah, there, old red-head! I got you in the 
neck that time’* This same gun was his compan- 
ion when he tipped over in the boat and lost his 
shells—when his dog caught the farmer’s old hen 
aud the farmer compelled him by pitchfork per- 
suasion to fork over a dollar therefor—when, in 
crawling through the fence to get out of that farm- 
er’s territory he caught himself on a barbed wire 
and tore the button holes all out of his religion. 
If that good gun could talk it would no doubt 
guy him a little, and it is perhaps as well that 
guns cannot tell us of the mistakes we have made 
with them. Memory serves to ripen the pleasant 
incidents of an outing, and although we do not 
realize all our expectations, hope prepares us to 
enjoy other unlooked for happy surprises, which 
evens things up in an agreeable way and we al- 
ways have a ‘‘good”’ 

A party of five hunters, myself as one, used to 
go to Clear Lake, Iowa, by team every spring to 
shoot ducks, and we watched for the breaking up 
of the ice in the lake very eagerly. We had found 
by experience that if we could be “‘there”’ within 
forty-eight hours after the ice went out, we were 
sure of the cream of the spring duck shooting at 
that point. Clear Lake is a beautiful sheet of 
pure blue water, about seven and a half miles 


time. 
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long from east to west, by from one-half to three 
miles in width, north and south. It has uneven 
shore lines, slightly bluffy, and well timbered on 
all sides except the north. The lake abounds in 
wall-eyed pike, black bass, rock bass, crappie, 
silver bass, pickerel, and perch, and also affords 
some good duck shooting in season. About a mile 
from the west end a sandbar, about three rods 
wide, runs out into the lake some eighty rods, 
while on the opposite side a point extends so far 
that the water between is about two hundred feet 
wide, called ‘‘the neck.’’ West from the bar the 
middle is open water for quite a distance; then 
there are patches of rice grass, celery, bullrushes 
and moss, making it a good feeding ground for 
the ducks, and their flight to and from the main 
lake over the bar offers fine shooting in the spring 
and fall. The sandbar is about one foot above 
the level of the lake, and holes are dug therein for 
blinds. The shooting on this bar, when the wind 
blows, is very deceiving. It takes practice to get 
outo the ducks, and about the time you’ ve done so, 
the wind changes, and there you are again, off your 
“bolt holder” or *‘ hooked -up-too-high.’’ The 
fellow that stays there several days is rewarded 
with a good bag of ducks, but he who goes there 
for two hours shoot in a hard wind usually goes 
home disappointed. 

In the month of March, 1894, Uncle John and 
myself were the only ones of the crew who could 
get away for a shoot. The weather had been of 
the come and go kind—warm and pleasant and 
thawing for several days, then freeze and snow a 
little—but finally it settled dowa to steady thaw- 
ing and the ice in the lake was reported as looking 
dark. So one evening we engaged the driver to 
be ready to start the next morning at ten o'clock. 
That night about three inches of soft slushy snow 
fell and cold weather threatened; but we went 
nevertheless. On arrival we found the ice quite 
solid on the entire lake, except a small opening 
near the middle, where we could see a large flock 
of brant standing on the ice, but not a bird flying. 
We thought we had broken the rule this time and 
started a little too soon, but there was no such 
word as go back. We pulled out for the sandbar 
about six miles west where we arrived about four 
o’clock that afternoon. After scraping off the 
snow we pitched our tent in the timber near the 
shore, sent the driver after a load of oat straw for 
our bed, and went to work getting dinner. Our 
tent is 12 x 16 with a three foot wall, and eight 
feet from the end we put in a bunker and fill it 
with straw for our bed. After dinner we went 
down to the bar. The wind was blowing a gale 
from the southeast, and before sundown the ice 
in the lake showed signs of breaking up. As we 
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stood shivering on the bar we sighted a flock of 
blue-bills coming straight at us. We got down in 
our blinds and as they swept by to the left we 
saluted them with two big 10-gauges and three of 
the beauties came down. As we had held about 
eight feet ahead of them we thought we had got 
onto their speed without much practice, which 
illusion was soon dispelled when three red-heads 
made fur the bar, went over us, and we missed them 
clean. Four big holes in the air ; two watery-eyed 
hunters growling in low voices. ‘The ducks kept 
coming until dark and we soon got onto them and 
had excellent shooting; closing the evenings’ 
sport hy picking up twenty seven red-heads and 
three blue-bills. We then went to camp highly 
pleased with the sport we had found, and the 
prospect for a good day on the morrow. 

The wind had continued a gale and was blow- 
ing great guns when we went to bed, which meant 
that the ice would be well out of the lake by 
morning. After stowing our ducks away, we went 
to work getting sapper. My partner, however, 
looked solemn and remarked that in persuance of 
a time honored custom it would be proper at this 
time to display something to jollify the inner- 
warrior; whereupon a package branded ‘‘1882”’ 
appeared, which appeared sufficiently aged, and 
‘*talked as though it was full.’ Our supper con- 
sisted of potatoes boiled with the skins on, fresh 
bread, cream, butter, fried bacon, eggs fried in the 
bacon gravy, pork and beans, olives, mustard, and 
coffee. After supper we lit our pipes, had a good 
long chat and rehearsed the shooting; and then 
turned in and washed the dishes, cleaned our guns, 
loaded our hunting coats with shells for the morn- 
ing shoot and went to bed. 

At 4:30 o’clock the next morning the appetizing 
oder of coffee and bacon again filled the tent, and 
we were soun through with breakfast and went 
down to the bar. The wind had changed during 
the night and was now blowing strong and cold 
from the northwest. We could hear the ducks 
flying over us but it was yet too dark to see them. 
In a little while however we began to discover 
dark spots in the air and we would blaze away 
at them, and quite often down would come a duck. 
Uncle John was in the fourth blind north of me, 
and every few minutes “‘ biff-biff’’ his old 10 gauge 
would speak, and ‘‘swish” a duck would strike 
the water or ‘‘plunk” it would strike the bar. 
One incident here I’ll always remember. A dark 
spot hove in sight with the wind from the west 
and, aiming about four feet ahead, I fired and 
“plunk—plunk” two ducks struck on the bar. 
On picking them up they proved to be canvas- 
backs, which are not plentifal hereabouts, and | 
was very proud of them. We kept ap a fusillade 
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until sunrise when the flight lessened and was 
higher. An occasional flock passed, flying low 
until near the bar, and then away up they’d go 
and over the bar out of shooting distance, as much 
as to say ‘‘Oh, we’re onto them holes in the sand.’’ 

A murmur from the north called to mind a re- 
mark made by an official from North Carolina 
concerning the lapse of time since a certain event. 
No argument. Liquidated. About nine o’clock 
we picked up thirty-three red-heads and two can- 
vas-backs and went tocamp. After resting and 
eating a lunch, we went down to the bar again. 
The ice was now almost entirely out of sight, and 
an occasional flock of ducks would pass flying high, 
but there was no 
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ing. We downed 
two red-heads and 
three blue-bills; 
then went to the 
tent, packed up and 
started for home, 
with two canvas- 
backs, sixty-two 
red- heads, and six 
blue-bills. The red- 
heads were the finest 
lot we ever saw, all 
fat, which is some- 
thing unusual here 
in spring shooting. 
We arrived home 
that night at 10 
o'clock, tired, but 
happy with the 
thoughts of one of 
the most enjoyable 
trips we ever had, 
and the most “good” 
game we ever suc- 
eeeded in bagging 


grounds in its vicinity. 
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QUAIL SHOOTING IN MISSISSIPPI. 


LAICH. 





Occasionally SporTS AFIELD comes into possess- 
ion of a photographic gem which seems fully able 
to tell its own story unaided by a word of descrip- 
tion or comment. “Scenes like the one here pre- 
sented appeal forcibly to the imagination of our 
sportsmen readers, and they can almost hear the 
rustling tread of the dogs through the thick set 
sedge grass, the click-click of the safeties as they 
are shoved forward and the whirring rush of the 
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QUAIL SHOOTING IN MISSISSIPPI. 
in so short a time. Amateur photo by George W. Kieset, Dubuque, Iowa. 
This was but one of 


many similar trips to Clear Lake and the hunting 
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covey as it vainly seeks safety in flight. Missis- 
sippi is famous for its excellent shooting grounds, 
and the trioof Dubuque (Iowa) sportsmen— Messrs. 
Stout, Conchar and Kiesel—who figure in this pho- 
tograph with their planter-host, Mr. Brewer, may 
probably be induced later on to write us of the good 
times enjoyed during their sojourn in that delect- 
able region. 
= = 
GAME IN ARKANSAS. 

Within the last few weeks I have commenced 
harvesting my regular annual crop of correspond- 
ence from the seed sown in my contributions to 
Sports AFIELD; 
letter after letter, 
from sportsmen all 
over the country, 
each and every one 
chock full of en- 
quiries in regard to 
the hunting grounds 
and game of Arkan- 
sas. As usual, I 
have sought to reply 
in every case by 
personal letters, but 
this course entails 
considerable work 
and no small loss of 
time from other pur- 
suits. It wouldn’t 
be so bad if all of 
my correspondents 
wanted to know the 
same thing —for in 
that case 1 could 
keep on hand a lot 
of stereotyped re- 
plies—or even if 
they would rest con- 
tent with informa- 
tion on one or two 
points of general interest ; but it quite often hap- 
pens tkat they are particularly anxious to quaff 
deeply at the fountain () of knowledge. For in- 
stance, read the following terse note and imagine 
the labor of inditing a satisfactory reply : 








“Please tell me all about Arkansas and its game laws, 
mentioning the varieties of game to be found in your 
State and the best methods of hunting. Also when and 
where I should go to find the best sport. By so doing 
you will confer a favor.” 


Quite a modest request! Commencing witha 
description of Arkansas’ geographical position I 
would have to give a brief outline of its history 
from the first French settlement at Arkansas Post, 
copy a dozen pages from the statutes, and end 
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with a general disquisition on woodcraft, natural 
history and local meteorology. Honestly, I would 
tackle the job with all due cheerfulness if there 
were “avythingin it” forme; but there isn’t. By 
publishing the Arkansas game lawsSPports AFIELD 
has lightened my labors to a certain extent, and 
for this lam duly thankful; and it seems to me 
that I can save time and postage by making our 
favorite journal the medium of my reply to such 
letters as are yet awaiting attentiou. 

Arkansas is a big State and fairly good hunting 
can be found in any one of the seventy odd coun- 
ties. Generally speaking, there is more big game 
in the low grounds than in the hill regions, and 
the greater number of sportsmen prefer to hunt in 
that vast stretch of flat woods, canebrake and 
swamp lying between the Iron Mountain Railroad 
and the Mississippi River. Deer, wild turkey, 
and waterfowl in the proper season, are the varie- 
ties of game most sought after. There is a “right 
smart sprinklin’’’ of bear in the canebrake regions 
along the principal streams, occassionally a panther 
is encountered, and more frequently, a grey wolf. 
There is also an abundance of small game, includ- 
ing squirrels, quail, and the various fur-bearing 
animals. Of the latter, coon, ’po-sum and mink 
are the most common, though otter and beaver are 
still fairly plentiful. A mention of the ordinary 
striped polecat is unnecessary in this connection. 
He can be found if wanted—or if not wanted— 
and is fully competent to attract the attention of 
the most unobservant. A cursory inspection of 
the ‘‘tracks’’ in every forest trail will betray the 
presence of foxes and wildcats, but the animals 
themselves are not very frequently encountered, 
except by those who hunt them with dogs. 

A list of the game fish inhabiting Arkansan 
waters should properly be headed by the black 
bass. The small-mouth black bass is caught in 
all th® upper streams; the large-mouth being 
most common in the waters of the low grounds, 
where specimens weighing from seven to nine 
pounds are sometimes taken. Next to the bass 
from an angler’s point of view stands the crappie, 
white, speckled and goggle-eye perch, the jack 
and the channel cat. The last mentioned fish will 
not strike at a fly or troll, but he will take any 
description of bait and can put up a better and 
longer fight to his weight and inches than any bass 
that swims. Good fishing is not hard to find, 
though the angler is quite certain to be annoyed 
almost beyond endurance by the swarming legions 
of turtles, grindles and gars which seem to take a 
delight in snapping up bait and breaking the 
stoutest tackle. A fifty-pound alligator gar is a 
troublesome customer when tethered to the tip of 
an eight-ounce rod, and a grindle of one-tenth that 
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weight can exhibit a startling ability as a con- 
tortionist. These fish have a troublesome habit 
of running under submerged logs and twisting 
around snags. Give them an inch of slack line and 
they will immediately throw a half-hitch around 
a chunk and then quietly await developments. 

October and November are the best months for 
sport in the Arkansas woods. September is usu- 
ally too warm for comfort aud December is gener- 
ally rainy and disagreeable. The best hunting 
grounds would be difficult to locate, but game can 
be found in any section that is not too thickly 
settled. The principal part of my own hunting 
has been done along White River between New- 
port and Clarendon. I have hunted on the St. 
Francis and various other streams, and in the 
mountainous regions of Western Arkansas, but the 
White River country suits me as well as any other 
and is easily reached by rail from all directions. 

In conclusion I would add a few words supple- 
mentary to the editorial in the September number. 
Sportsmen who deem it necessary to carry revolv- 
ers in the woods or around camp should go pre- 
pared to pay liberally for the privilege. Fifty 
dollars and the ‘‘trimmings.’’ Sunday hunting 
is another thing to be avoided as a matter of 
economy. Also, card playing on the Sabbath, and 
hunting with a head-light at night. And if the 
half-wild hogs show an inclination to intrude upon 
your camp it is cheaper to fence them out than to 
attempt their extermination. The average farmer 
prefers attending to his own hog-killing, in the 
usual way and at a duly appointed time. Gener- 
ally speaking, the people care very little who kills 
the game, but they object strenuously to careless 
or malicious injury to their stock. And it is usu- 
ally better to ask the owner’s permission before 
hunting upon enclosed ground. Not one in one 
hundred will offer objections if properly ap- 
proached, but Southern people are great sticklers 
for courtesy, However, the average hunter will 
find satisfactory sport outside of the thickly settled 
districts. It is very easy to find localities quite 
remote from farms or settlements of any descrip- 
tion where the sportsman can pitch his camp and 
at his leisure enjoy ‘‘the perfect bliss that solitude 
supplies.’’ 8S. D. BARNES. 

Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 

_— 

Ir is reported that Deputy Game Warden Wilcox 
of Boulder County, Colorado, was recently mur- 
dered in the neighborhood of Steamboat Springs. 
The particulars of the crime have not been learned, 
but it is believed that it was committed by some 
one of the numerous parties who are camped 
in that vicinity, killing deer and other game for 
for the hides alone, in violation of the State laws, 
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WISCONSIN’S GAME PROTECTORS. 





Hundreds of resident and non-resident sportsmen 
will gladly bear testimony that Wisconsin’s woods 
have never farnished better or more satisfactory 
sport in the way of hunting and fishing than in 
the present year. And from indications, the com- 
ing deer season unquestionably will surpass all 
previous records. While the comparative mild- 
ness of last winter, with its absence of deep snow 
(whereby different species of game were enabled 
to secure food and 


lished. Its general scope and usefulness have since 
then assumed wonderful proportions. With the 
growing development and occupation by settlers 
and homesteaders of the vast area in the north- 
ern part of the State, it became evident that some- 
thing had to be done to check the corresponding 
ouslaught on all game in this territory (as well as 
in the older parts of the State), and in 1889 four 
game wardens were appointed. While quite effi- 
cient in the performance of their duties, the grand 
total of their work accomplished demonstrated 

again the old estab- 





escape relentless 
pursuit by their 
natural enemies ), 
is in part responsi- 
ble for this pleas- 
ing outlook, much 
of it is also due to 
well directed ef- 
forts by human 
agency. And here 
it is but just to 
call attention to 
the splendid work 
performed by 
James T. Ellarson, 
the present State 
Game and Fish 
Warden of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. Ellarson was 
born in Racine 
County in 1855. 
After completing 
a college course, he 
located at Wauto- 
ma in 1876, and 
since 1880 has been 
the publisher of the 
Wautoma Argus. 
He was appoirted 
postmaster by 
President Harri- 
son, and was elect- 
ed to the State Assembly in 1894. Recognizing his 
ability and fitness, Governor W.H. Upham, in 1895, 
appointed him State Game Warden — the second 
incumbent of that office since its creation in 1891. 

Previous to that time but little attention had 
been paid to the protection and propagation of fish 
and game in the State. Not having access to offi- 
cial records—which, it is possible, might establish 
different facts the writer believes that the first 
step in this direction was taken in 1871, when a 
fish inspector was appointed at Milwaukee. In 
1874 the Fish and Fishery Commission was estab- 








J. T. ELLARSON.— Wisconsin's State Game Warden. 
Photo by Winkie, Wautoma, Wis. 


best results can on- 
ly be obtained 
where there is a 
head to an under- 
taking. This led to 
the appointment, 
in 1891, of D. W. 
Fernandez of Mad- 
ison as State Game 
Warden. His suc- 
cessor in 1895 was 
James T. Ellarson. 
After taking hold 
of the office he dis- 
covered that he had 
a hereulean task 
before him, not- 
withstanding the 
fact that many in- 
fluential men of 
both political par- 
ties throughout the 
State, spurred by 
their love of genu- 
ine sport, stood 
ready to codperate 
with him. 

The 95 Legisla- 
ture had passed a 
new game and fish 
law. “Nothing but 
good shall be said 
of the dead,” and this law is dead ; but its worst 
feature doubtless could be found in the manner o 
compensating deputy game wardens, which was 
by granting them one-half of all fines collect ed. 
This permitted the public mind to infer and argue 
that a great many prosecutions of violations of the 
game laws were being starte by deputies for the 
sake of the fines alone. It was unjust and untrue, 
of course, but public sentiment underwent no 
change until some of the results of the steady war- 
fare on pothunters and thieving fishermen had be- 
come apparent—notably, at points on and near 


| lished fact that the 
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Winnebago, where the increased supply of young 
game fish called for wonder and admiration. In 
October, ’96, the law of ’95 was declared unconsti- 


tutional. So well systematized had the work of 
the State Game Warden’s department been rend- 
ered in the meantime that, a few days after the 
decision by the Supreme Court at Madison, its 
labors were taken up under the ’93 law, as if 
nothing unusual had happened. The vulnerable 
and objectionable points therein were easily recog- 
nized by Mr. Ellarson. He also contended that, 
in order to attain the best results, legislation in 
this direction should be as nearly uniform as pos- 
sible in Wisconsin and the adjoining States. With 
this in view, he had several conferences with 
the State Game Wardens of Minnesota and Michi- 
gan. It was the first time that active steps were 
taken in this direction, and much good was accom- 
plished thereby. Thus he found himself enabled 
to supply an excellent basis for the new fish and 
game law which the last legislature was called 
upon to enact, and under which the newly-elected 
Governor Scofield saw fit and deemed it wise to 
re-appoint Mr. Ellarson. 

This new law may have its defects, but, in the 
main, it is conceded to be sound. One of the new 
features is that licenses for the hunting of deer 
will be required hereafter. The pernicious system 
of allowing deputies half of the fines has been done 
away with, which bespeaks Mr. Ellarson’s wisdom. 
Instead, each county in the State is empowered to 
fix the compensation of its two deputies, who are 
appointed by the State Game Warden, after having 
been recommended to him by three county officials 
—the Probate Judge, the District Attorney and 
the County Clerk. Besides these wardéns, Mr. El- 
larson has the direction of the work of five Special 
Deputies, appointed by him and approved of by 
the Governor, who are paid a per diem by the State. 
They are sent all over Wisconsin, wherever their 
presence may be necessary and where they are not 
known. Mr. Ellarson himself ‘‘jumps in’’ when- 
ever advisable, and has performed some telling 
work. 

Pe ee 

SPORTSMEN who were afield early in the season 
report that prairie chickens are fairly plentiful in 
Minnesota, Jowa, Nebraska and South Dakota, 
and that the shooting averages better than last 
year. There has been the usual amount of illzgal 
shooting, but the local gun clubs have performed 
efficient work in the way of procuring convictions 
and, as a result, there will be fewer transgressions 
of the game laws in the future. Legislation to be 
effective must have the active as well as the moral 
support of sportsmen generally, and when this is 
secured the path of the law-breaker will become 
too rough to travel. 
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THE TURKEY COCK’S STRUT. 








All turkey hunters have heard it—that peculiar 
booming sound, like but yet not like muffled 
thunder, which follows, in the mating season, the 
gobbler’s sturdy challenge. It is a crisp, cold 
morning in early spring, and you are lying in con- 
cealment, perchance behind a tree or stump—al- 
though a log or brushpile makes a better blind— 
awaiting in silence the coming of day. As the 
first grey streaks appear in the east there is a 
sudden hoarse gobble from a treetop in the far 
distance. You listen for its repetition. Then, 
calling your powers of imitation to your aid, you 
give as accurately as possible the harsh, scraping 
yelp of the hen. There are different ways of pro- 
ducing this sound and it may be that you rely 
upon your lips only; but each individual turkey 
hunter has his pet manner of calling. Some use a 
thin cedar box which they manipulate by drawing 
a piece of slate across its edge, while others pin 
their faith to a turkeybone, a joint of cane or 
merely a smooth leaf. Any way, a succession of 
yelps are given, the gobbler answers, there is a 
flapping of broad wings through the branches and 
your game is on the ground. 

A moment’s silence. Then you yelp again, and 
once more you hear from the gobbler. He is nearer 
at hand now. You can hear him more distinctly ; 
and after the gobble comes the “‘strut.’? Z-z-z- 
z-zoot-t-t ! But the sound can not be reproduced 
by type. There is a peculiarity about it that for- 
bidsimitation. Again that loud, chuckling gobble. 
You can see the old fellow now. He is out in the 
open, hardly fifty yards away, and making the 
forest ring with his melodious voice. Watch him 
fora moment. He vainly listens for the guiding 


_call of the hen; grows impatient; stretches his 


Jong neck and gobbles—angrily, it seems; and 
then his red-wattled head goes back between his 
shoulders and he makes a few shuffling steps for- 
ward with his wing coverts touching the ground. 
You hear the rustling boom of the strut; your 
eyes have not left the game for a second, but yet 
you cannot say how the sound has been produced. 
Was it by the friction of the coverts as the wings 
were extended? Was there an imperceptible yet 
forceful beating of the wings against the gobbler’s 
sides? Or was the sound produced by contact of 
the feather tips against the earth? Hardly this 
last, for I know through personal observation that 
a gobbler can strut on the perch. But exactly 
how the sound is produced is beyond my compre- 
hension, and I must call upon my brother hunters 
to assist, through the pages of Sports AFIELD, 
in unravelling the mystery. 


Clarendon, Arkansaw. ROGER REED. 
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CHATS IN THE COUNCIL LODGE. 


FOURTH SMOKE. 


Practical Suggestions for Young Hunters. 





Never handle loaded firearms carelessly ; shun 
the companionship of those who do. By attention 
to this rule you will avoid danger to yourself and 
others. Never carry a loaded gun cocked. Many 
sportsmen do this in bird hunting and would 
probably take offence if I commented too strongly 
on the criminal folly of such a practice. There 
are few old gunners, however, who cannot tell 
you of fatal accidents in the field arising from this 
very cause. Accidents caused by such careless 
neglect of sensible precautions are never excusa- 
ble. The man or boy who maims himself in 
dragging a cocked gun through a hedge or fence 
neither deserves or receives much sympathy ; but 
if the sufferer chances to be a companion instead 
of himself the matter should be made the subject 
of a criminal trial. As for the fellow who ‘‘didn’t 
know it was loaded,’’ his mind is generally too 
vacant to be impressed with words of caution. 
His victims are numbered by the thousands and 
he is always on the lookout for fresh game. Shun 
him as you would a rattlesnake or the small pox. 

It is always safer and better to avoid too much 
companionship on a first hunt. A party of three 
is large enough, and, for many reasons, two is 
still better. Do your hunting singly and always 
draw the cartridges from your weapons when you 
return to camp. I have hunted with a great many 
parties, great and small, and have invariably 
made it a rule that no loaded guns should be 
allowed around camp. Once, a companion pro- 


tested that such a precaution was unnecessary 
among sensible people, and I quietly shouldered 
my belongings and sought other hunting grounds. 
On another occasion, a shot-gun, which was sup- 
posed to be unloaded, fell from the rack over the 
cabin door and was discharged, tearing the top 
off of a rubber boot, wrecking the coffee-mill and 
lodging one stray shot in the cook’s shoulder. If 
the accident had occurred five minutes before, 
when the entire party was engaged with their 
breakfast, it is likely that one or more of us would 
have been killed. 

After the camp has been pitched—and especially 
if the hunters are unacquainted with the surround- 
ing country—it is best for one of the party to 
content himself with hunting in the immediate 
vicinity, paying particular attention to all land- 
marks and gradually extending the scope of his 
explorations. The purpose of this precaution is 
self-evident. Inexperienced woodsmen are ever 
prone to lose themselves in the forest, and in such 
a case it is a great help to have some one at camp 
to fire signal guns and, if necessary, even venture 
out in the darkest night and guide the wanderer 
to his haven. I can recall an instance which oc- 
curred some three or four years ago, in which a 
lost hunter was heard calling within three hundred 
yards of hiscamp. His sympathetic companions 
went to meet him ; laughed at him to their heart’s 
content ; attempted to return to the camp, and 
were found next morning fully nine miles to the 
westward and still trudging on in the wrong direc- 
tion. They might have avoided this trouble by 
acting upon tbe suggestion offered in the beginning 
of this paragraph. It is well to remember that 
the best compass made will not always guide you 
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directly to camp. If you have kept your eyes 
open and retained a fair idea of the general direc- 
tion to be travelled you can safely depend upon 
returning to the neighborhood of the point desired ; 
but, unless you can recognize the surrounding 
landmarks, you are quite liable to go too far, 
passing, perhaps, within a few yards of camp with- 
out the faintest suspicion of its proximity. For 
this reason it is always advisable to camp on the 
bank of a stream which can be made to serve as a 
guide when returning from your excursions, and 
it would not be a bad idea to mark an occasional 
tree for several miles above and below camp, 
always ‘‘ blazing” them on the side towards home. 
This will take a little time but it could not be 
spent in a more sensible manner. 

The best hours for hunting nearly all descrip- 
tions of game are in the early morning, and from 
a short time before sunset until it becomes too 
dark for accurate shooting. ‘‘ Early to bed and 
early to rise,” should be the watchword of all 
young sportsmen. Invest in a cheap alarm clock 
and see that you are clear of your blankets in 
time to prepare and eat breakfast by the time day 
is brightening in the East. Avoid unnecessary 
noise around camp and keep a sharp lookout for 
game from the moment you leave the tent or cabin. 
Don’t attempt to travel far, but hunt your ground 
over carefully and thoroughly. There will rarely 
be any use of remaining out later than ten o’clock 
in the morning or going out for an afternoon hunt 
while the sun is above the western treetops. 
Occasionally, on cloudy or drizzly days, it may 
be possible to find game afoot during the noon 
hours, but it is generally best to lay quiet at such 
times and allow the game to enjoy a temporary 
immunity from danger. There is a good reason 
for this bit of forbearance and you are likely to 
discover its value the next time you take to the 
woods. Remember that your object is to kill 
game rather than to run it out of the range by 
unceasing pursuit. 

While the preceding advice is intended prima- 
rily for big game hunters it will hold good in 
quail, snipe and duck shooting, and, to some ex- 
tent, in every other description of hunting as well. 
Nine times out of ten the best bags of game are 
made in the morning hours. Occasionally luck 
will come in the way of the mid-day hunter, but 
it is ‘‘luck’’ and not skill in sportsmancraft that 
brings him success at such hours. And, everything 
considered, ‘‘ luck” is a poor thing to depend upon, 
either in the forest or field. The word rightfully 
has no place in the sportsman’s vocabulary. 
‘*Fisherman’s luck” has come to be synonomous 
with the most dismal sort of failure, and the hunter 
who depends solely upon chance for his share of 
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the game had better dispose of his gun and seek 
recreation in other pursuits. 8S. D. BARNES. 
Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 
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MY SECOND ANTELOPE. 








My first big game was killed in my tenth year 
while on an outing with my father. How well I 
remember that delightful morning! We drove 
along through miles of scrubby sage brush, now 
and then flushing a flock of sage grouse or jumping 
a jack-rabbit from his form in the tall bunch-grass, 
until, looking ahead, I saw a fine buck antelope 
crossing the road not a hungred paces distant and 
seemingly not at all alarmed at our proximity. 
At my urgent request my father stepped out of the 
wagon, bringing the rifle with him, and, using his 
knee as a rest, I took aim and pressed the trigger. 
My boyish delight knew no bounds when I saw 
the graceful creature stagger and fall. I felt as if 
the zenith of my ambition had been reached. 

Ten years later found me passing over the same 
ground on a@ similar excursion, accompanied by 
my father, a younger brother, and a friend whom 
I will call P—, for short. He was a big six-footer 
who had come west with the intention of getting 
his share of the game before it had become a thing 
of the past. While camping in the Big Horn 
Mountains we ran across a trapper who told us 
where we could find the carcasses of forty elk, 
killed by a party of English sportsmen. We 
wondered then how long our game would survive 
such wholesale slaughter, but the question has 
since solved itself. 

One morning, on looking out of the tent door, 
I discovered two antelope grazing on the brow of 
a neighboring hill. Grasping my rifle and telling 
P— to do the same, we started out to scoop them 
in; but all we got was a glimpse of their white 
tails as a final adieu over a distant ridge. After 
breakfast we moved camp to a more likely locality 
and then started out to make it hot for all the 
game within a radius of ten miles. My companion 
went to the north, while I decided to try the hills 
to the southward. I was crossing the top of the 
first range when I saw five antelope bounding over 
the flat below. They probably had ‘‘ winded”’ 
me. Knowing that it was worse than useless to 
hunt down the wind, I turned to the right and 
hurried to the top of the next range, hoping to 
head them off. Looking over, I discovered, instead 
of five, at least twenty antelope, evidently taking 
their noonday siesta. Here was a grand chance 
for me. By working around the base of the hill I 
could get in easy range witbout my approach being 
detected. A few minutes’ careful crawling brought 
me to the critical point and, pushing the grass 




















aside, I took a peep. By all that’s good, they have 
not moved! Resting the old .40-60 across a bunch 
of grass, I drew a bead on the shoulders of a large 
buck and blazed away. 

Well, the antelope vanished around the hill. I 
examined the sights of my rifle. Then I inspected 
the ground where the game had lain. Apparently 
it had been a good chance and a bad miss. Thor- 
oughly disgusted I walked to the top of the next 
hill, to see in what direction the antelope had gone, 
and my surprise can be imagined when I stumbled 
over a fine buck with a bullet through his lungs. 
I started for camp at once, knowing that the coy- 
otes would devour the game if left in the hills 
over night. In a short time I was back again, 
accompanied by my brother and a couple of ponies. 
With some difficulty we tied the antelope securely 
on the back of one of the animals, mounted the 
other and, in the best of spirits, started to return. 
But just then something happened. Hearing an 
angry snort and feeling a sharp pull on the lead- 
rope of our pack horse, we looked around to behold 
her in the preparatory stages of a grand, old-fash- 


ioned spree of bucking. And then the pony we 


were riding became frightened and followed suit, 
and in a very short time we found ourselves dis- 
mounted and sitting on the ground, and wondering 
how we got there. My brother was the first to 
take the aerial journey and he had landed all right, 
but it was some time before I could convince my- 
self that my neck was not dislocated in several 
places. And there we sat and witnessed what 
followed. The bucking, bawling, kicking and 
biting of that antelope-laden pony would have 
discounted the efforts of the wildest cayuse on the 
plains. She tired herself out in a half-hour or so 
and we managed to reach camp shortly after the 
shadows of night had fallen. Our friend P— did 
not return that night, but he showed up next 
morning hungrier than a famished wolf and it 
looked for a time as though our supply of provis- 
ions would not outlast the occasion. He had lost 
his way and enjoyed the delightful all-night con- 
cert of the prowling coyotes. 

As we journeyed on that day we passed many 
bands of antelope and poor P— tried many times 
to get within range of them, but it seemed that 
the fates were against him. Towards evening we 
espied a lone buck grazing by the side of a ravine 
and encouraged our friend to a final effort. Follow- 
ing down the ravine, he was fortunate enough to 
get within close range, and at the crack of his 
little .32-40 the antelope gave one convulsive 
bound and laydead. That night we camped near 
a deserted stage station where the sage grouse 
were so tame as to scarcely keep from under foot ; 
but we refrained from killing them as we had 
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game in abundance. And by noon of the next 
day we had left the country of the antelope behind 
and had entered the grand old mountains. 
LEwis C. BURNETT. 
Nebraska City, Nebraska. 
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WAS IT SPORTSMANLIKE? 





The photograph in the ‘‘ Young Sportsmen’s” 
department of the September number has re- 
minded me very forcibly of an incident of my own 
boyhood days—an incident of no small importance, 
from my own standpoint of view, for it was noth- 
ing less than the capture of my first ‘‘ whopping 
big” fish. He was a pike and a six-pounder, and 
I caught him on a catfish hook with a grasshopper 
for bait. And now let me tell you how I managed 
to get him. 

The creek was not over twenty feet across at its 
widest place and its average depth was under three 
feet. There was one ‘‘ deep hole’ about a quarter 
of a mile above the bridge, but it was small, and 
thestream was very shallow both above and below. 
In consequence, very few fish would be found 
there in times of low water, and it was more ‘for 
luck’’ than anything else that I slipped up to the 
bank—on the root of just such a leaning tree as 
is shown in last month’s illustration—and care- 
fully dropped my grasshopper in the water. And, 
this time, the fish happened to be on hand. He 
grabbed the hook instantly and I tried my best to 
jerk him over my head, but he wouldn’t jerk. 
And there we had it, backwards and forwards 
across the pool, the fish circling and swishing in 
every direction but without room to make an 
effective run; until, at last, the sixty pounds of 
boy got the better of the six pounds of fish, and 
the victim was dragged upon a mud bar close to 
the bank and prodded to death with a convenient 
fence rail. Unsportsmanlike? Well, I don’t know 
about that. Probably an experienced angler 
might have secured that fish in a more regular 
manner, but please remember that I was fighting 
my first ‘‘ big one,’ and I was fighting to win. 

Des Moines, lowa. C. H. Norris. 
—_- 

OvuR young readers are requested to bear in 
mind that this department is their very own and 
that they'should help, one and all, in the task of 
making it more generallyn iteresting and instruc- 
tive. In addition to the reminiscences of older 
sportsmen we desire the actual experiences of the 
boy hunters and anglers “of to-day,” and we ven- 
ture to say that there is not a single one among 
them all who could not—if he would—furnish us 
with realistic and decidedly readable accounts of 
his days afield and afloat. 
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The Dog is the only 
the human being as his comp 
ural desire to be useful to him. 











ypable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
him as his friend ; 


the only one that seems to possess a nat- 





LATE FIELD TRIALS IN MANITOBA. 





STRICTLY AN AMATEUR EVENT. 


The Western Canada Kennel Club ran its sec- 
ond annual field trials at La Salle, Manitoba, on 
Friday and Saturday, August 27 and 28. This 
club is composed of sportsmen, for the most part 
residents of Winnipeg, who are amateurs in the 
art of handling dogs, and its purpose is to obtain 
for its members a better knowledge of the bench 
form and field qualities of their canine friends. 
A bench show and field trials are held annually ; 
the former in the early spring and the latter near 
the beginning of September. The recent field 
trials were a success and, as a consequence, a very 
enjoyable affair. Professionals are barred from 
the club and, since the trials are open to members 
only, the handling is by amateurs also. This is as 
it should be. What is the use of advertising an 
amateur trial and then allowing a professional 
handler to come in and capture all the prizes—as 
was done by the Continental Field Trials Club 
recently at Brown's Valley, Minnesota? 

The entrance fee is only $2, and the first and 
second prizes consist of sixty and forty per cent. 
of the amount collected from entries. The third 
prize is a cup, or something in the merchandise 
way presented by members of the club. Evena 
first prize winner gains very little for its owner in 
the way of cash or its equivalent ; the honor of 
winning being the principal object in view. From 
the standpoint of true sportsmanship the central 
idea of this organization is a most excellent one, 
and it might be advantageously copied by lovers of 
good dogs elsewhere. Local field trial and bench 
clubs would be the best of popular educators, as- 


sisting owners to a better understanding of the 
requirements for competition in professional events 
and saving them from the mortification of entering 
dogs with no chance of winning. Then, if some 
dog in those local trials should show exceptional 
merit, the club could ‘‘chip in” and send him 
around the circuit, in case the owner did not care 
to personally stand the expense; and, in time, 
there would be established a friendly rivalry be- 
tween the different local clubs which would result 
in great good to the canine interests of the country. 

The officers of the Western Canada Kennel Club 
are as follows: President, Eric Hamber; vice-presi- 
dent, R. J. Whitla; secretary, W. H. Thompson ; 
treasurer, W. C. Lee. The recent trials were 
judged by Frank Richards, trainer for the Del 
Monte Kennel. The club was fortunate in this 
selection, since Mr. Richards is an experienced 
handler and has lived from boyhood in a prairie 
chicken country. He discharged his duties in a 
conscientious manner, taking pains to explain his 
reasons for each decision. There were five entries 
in the derby. Mac, the winner of first, is a very 
large black-and-white pointer dog, owned, trained 
and handled by the president of the club, Mr. 
Hamber. He showed remarkably good qualities, 
and the judge offered to purchase him for $100, 
but the owner declined. Lemon, a lemon-and- 
white pointer dog owned and trained by Dr. M. C. 
Clark and handled by W. Pickering, won the sec- 
ond prize, while the third was divided betweed 
Larry, Shot and Rodalite. All three were good 
dogs, though lacking in experience and training. 

The all-age stake filled with eleven entries— 
quite a respectable showing. The winner proved 
to be a very nice-working black setter called Swab, 











OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


though worthy of a better name. She was under 
good control, hunted her ground with judgement 
and was quick and accurate in her work on birds. 
Gladiator, winner of second, is a large English 
setter with considerable experience in the field. 
He is a wide ranger and has a good nose, but is 


deficient in style. 
ded third honors. 


CONTINENTAL AND MANITOBA CLUBS’ TRIALS. 


The field trials at Morris, Manitoba, were run 
under very unfavorable conditions. In the first 
place, prairie chickens were scarce; too few by 
far for field trial purposes. Besides, the weather 
was unusually warm. Ninety-two in the shade 
at four in the afternoon is something remarkable 
as September weather for this latitude. The dogs 
_ goon tired under the intense heat in their weari- 
some search for birds, and, in 
a great measare, the winnings 
seemed more dependant on 
chance than the contestant’s 
good qualities. A slow, potter- 
ing dog might stumble upon 
birds at the very outset, while 
a wide-ranging, diligent 
hunter would draw a blank. 
Such a state of affairs is to be 
regretted since it has a tend- 
ency to kill all the interest in 
similar competitions. Asa re- 
sult, Morris will not be con- 
sidered in the selection of 
grounds for next season’s 
trials. The surrounding coun- 
try is rapidly settling up and 
the chickens are disappearing. 

There were very few visitors 
at this season’s trials. E. H. 
Osthaus—the noted painter of 
dog portraits—with Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Draper of 
Toledo, Ohio, were in attendance for a day, ac- 
companied by Miss Cavalier of Pembina, N. D. 

The Continental Field Trials Club’s trials were 
judged by W.S. Bell of Pittsburg, Pa. All classes 
were reasonably well filled. The result follows 
in condensed form : 

Dersy: First, Pearl R., English setter, owned by Dr. 
M. F. Rodgers, New Albany, Miss.; 2nd., Sport McA,; 
English setter, J.J.Odem, Birmingham, Ala. , 3d., Doctor 
Tassie, pointer, W. Elliott, lowa; 4th., Minnie’s Girl, En- 
glish setter, Del Monte Kennel, Waverly, Miss. ALI-AGE 
Srake: First, Anne of Abbtsford, English setter, E. A, 
Burdette, Chicago, Ill.; 2nd, Elgin’s Dash, pointer, F. W. 
.Dunham, Birmingham, Ala. ; 3d, divided ; Sam T, English 
setter, Del Monte Kennel; Christina, English setter, 
Hobart Ames, Boston, Mass. 

The Manitoba Field Trials Club’s trials followed, 
judged by Thomas Johnson of Winnipeg, and com- 


Angela, Nellie and Duke divi- 





A GENTLE RETRIEVE. 


Photo by Geist, Beloit, Wis. 
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mencing with the running of the Amateur Stake 
which was open only to dogs owned and handled 
by amateurs. The winnings are given below: 


AMATEUR STAKE: First, Hal, owned by W. Whyte, 
Winnipeg, Man.; 2nd, Ortolan, Chimo Kennel, Winnipeg ; 
8rd, divided between Duke’s Rush, Winnipeg Kennel, and 
Swab, A.C.Reed, Winnipeg. Derpy: First, Pearl R.; 2nd, 
Sam’s Bow, Dr. Daniels, Dayton, Ohio; 3d, Sport McA. 
Aut-aGe STakKeE: First, Hurstbourne Zip, M. F. Jones, 
Louisville, Ky.; 2nd, Ortolan, Chimo Kennel, Winnipeg ; 
8d, Anne, of Abbotsford. The last named dog was also 
winner of the Northwestern Champion Stake. 

La Salle, Manitoba. J. B. SropparD. 


ii. 
a 


A GENTLE RETRIEVE. 








Only the photograph of a dog; yet how many 
of our readers will halt right here for a ‘‘good 
square look!” You see, it is the sort of a dog that 

all of us would like to own. 
* That accounts for it. There’s 
lots of difference in dogs, and 
this illustration represents a 
high type of excellence. Look 
at his eyes—there’s intelli- 
gence for you!—and notice 
how tenderly the bird is held 
in those strong jaws. Instinct? 
Not so, my friend. Instinct 
may—and certainly does— 
teach a dog to hunt game for 
the satisfaction of his own 
hunger ; but he is educated to 
retrieve the bird and carry it 
to his master’s hand. The act 
is not accidental on the ani- 
mal’s part. He has been 
taught that in this way he 
can win a kindly word, or, 
possibly, escape punishment. 
He hears the command | 
‘*Fetch,” and obeys, and the very act of obedience 
shows that he has reasoned out the result of a 
different line of conduct, and that instinct has 
given away to the force of intelligence. 

Irish setters are smart little doggies, and it may 
be that Pat knew he was posing for his photograph 
and so took on that knowing look ‘“‘ a-purpose.’’ 
We don’t know that he did or that he didn’t. 
J. K. Gordon of Beloit, Wis., is Pat’s owner and 
might possibly be able to throw light on this sub- 
ject ; but, in default of convincing evidence either 
way, we prefer giving our Irishman the benefit of 
the doubt. 

So een 

THERE were 554 dogs benched in the show re- 
cently held at Toronto, Canada; the majority of 
them, as usual, coming from the States. The sport- 
ing classes were particularly well filled. 
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THE DOG I USED TO OWN. 

Old Maje has been dead the better part of fifty 
years, but I remember him perfectly because he 
was by all odds the best dog I ever saw or ever 
expect tosee. There are no such dogs now-a-days. 
I guess the breed is extinct. But there are lots 
of sportsmen now ranking—like myself—among 
the ‘‘has beens” who can remember Old Maje or 
some other dog of the sort, and who, if they only 
possessed such an animal to-day, would refuse to 
trade him ‘‘even up”’ for all the pointers, setters 
and hounds in America. 

Maje was a fair specimen of what we used to 
call a ‘‘hunting dog”—to distinguish them from 
‘stock dogs,’’ that were of considerable value for 
farm purposes, and ‘‘ house dogs’’ that were of no 
earthly use to their masters under any circum- 
stances. I don’t know anything whatever about 
his pedigree ; in fact, I doubt his ever having one. 
One of my brothers picked him up in town ona 
County Court day and brought him home under 
the wagon seat; and, of course, after that, he was 
our dog and we would have fought anyone on 
earth who dared to contest our claims on the 
grounds of previous ownership. We had made up 
our minds to that effect right away ; for Maje had 
shown his good qualities as soon as we got him 
home by whipping the biggest and ugliest dog on 
the plantation, and by trying to bite a Jew peddler 
who attempted to come in at the big gate without 
waiting for permission. I remember we got up a 
grand ’coon hunt that night, just to give Maje a 
chance to show his metal; and that he jumped a 
wildcat and caught it in a fair race, and afterwards 
got on the track of a deer and ran it clear out 
of hearing—coming back along in the middle of 
the next afternoon and making a raid on the 
kitchen just as naturally as if he had been stealing 
boiled hams off of that particular kitchen table 
every day of his life. But that was Maje, all over, 
He was a natural born thief, if ever one breathed, 
and would leave a good dinner any day to steal a 
crumb from a half-starved cat. I’ve actually 
known that dog to break into the house, when the 
family was away, and fill up on dry flour out of 
the barrel rather than eat what the cook had left 
out forhim. He was naturally mean and couldn’t 
help it; but we forgave him everything because 
he was such a rattling good dog and a general, all 
around favorite. 

What was he good for? Everything. He would 
fight the biggest bear that ever walked, tree squir- 
rels, flash quail like a spaniel or retrieve ducks 
from the water in mid-winter all day long with- 
out as much as a shiver. He would catch and 
throw a four-year-old steer before you could count 
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five or tell a white man from a darkey at any hour 
of the night, and I have known him to kill and 
bring to the house four rattlesnakes in one morn- 
ing—just because he had seen me skin one the 
day before to get the oil for a rheumatic overseer 
on the adjoining plantation. Yes. Old Maje wasa 
smart dog. @ He had a few equals even in that day 
and time; and now, as I said before, the stock of 
which he wasa type has forever disappeared. 

Meldrum’s Bayou, La. BERT MELDRUM. 

f ——————.(-»__—_. 
SHORT BARKS. 

Our English exchanges record the recent death 
of Sir Everett Millais, son of the celebrated artist, 
who for the past twenty years has been promi- 
nently identified with kennel interests beyond the 
Atlantic. Basset hounds and dachshundes were 
his special fancies. 

A number of wide-awake sportsmen of Sedalia, 
Mo., are exerting themselves toward bringing about 
the organization of a Missouri field trials club. 
Circular letters have been mailed to sportsmen 
throughout the State requesting their codperation, 
and asking that each should subscribe $10 as a 
fund to be used in perfecting the plans of the pro- 
posed organization and placing it upon a sound 
financial basis. 


A New York daily gives a sensational account 
of the killing of a four-foot shark in his own ele- 
ment by a plucky setterdog. The incident is said 
to have occurred at Atlantic City, N. J., in the 
presence of thousands of witnesses. The dog was 
attacked while swimming just beyond the line of 
breakers, vanquished his opponent and then turned 
aggressor ; finally killing the shark and dragging 
it ashore amid the plaudits of the spectators. 


The unprecedented hot weather which prevailed 
during the first weeks of September has seriously 
interfered with the training of the greyhounds that 
are to compete in October’s coursing events, but 
the luckless jack-rabbits will hardly notice the 
difference in the speed required when the evil day 
cometh and they are forced to serve as pacemakers. 
The dates of the coming meets are as follows: 
Aberdeen Coursing Club’s third annual meeting, 
Aberdeen, 8. D., commencing October 5; American 
Coursing Club’s twelfth annual meeting (American 
Waterloo Cap), Davenport, Iowa, October 13-16; 
Blue Earth Valley Coursing Club’s meeting, Good- 
land, Kans., commencing October 15; Interstate 
Coursing Club’s annual open meeting (California 
Cup), Merced, Calif., November 7. 
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FasHIon has declared in favor of bird 
plumes and mounted birds for the adorn- 
ment of hats, and seems to be making a 
winning fight against all the. forces ar- 
rayed in opposition. The statutes of 
nearly every State in the Union prohibit 
the destruction of song birds; numerous 
societies have been formed for the pur- 
pose of seeing that these laws are en- 
forced; the power of the press is in this 
instance battling bravely to influence 
public opinion in the right direction, but 
the results so far achieved are practically 
inappreciable. The plume hunter is still 
carrying on his nefarious business and 
will refuse to be suppressed as long as 
the present styles of hat decoration con- 
tinue in vogue. An effectual blow can 
be struck at the root of the evil by pro- 
hibiting all traffic in the skins and plume- 
age of our American birds, and it is pass- 
ing strange that this course has not already 
been adopted. 






re —— 


A QUESTION OF RIGHT AND WRONG. 





A recent issue of a Southern agricul- 
tural paper mentions the opening of the 
hunting season as an event to be dreaded 
by farmers in general, and suggests that 
the only way to prevent hunters from 
trespassing upon enclosed grounds is to 
post warning notices and then use the 
shot-gun upon all persons who disregard 
the injunction to “Stay Out.’ Great 
stress is laid upon the good results which 
will follow a judicious “peppering” of all 
hunting dogs found within posted fields. 
In other words, the farmers are urged to 
enforce their rights by violent means and 
so render themselves liable to the law 
through their efforts to command its ob- 
servance. 

It is a time-worn proverb that “Two 
wrongs cannot make a right;” and, while 
the farmers and stock growers justly 
have a grievance against the careless 
sportsman who never closes a gate, 
tramps recklessly over turnip patches 
and indiscriminately sprinkles milch cows 
and plow mules with bird shot if they 
happen to stand in his way, it hardly 
follows that matters can be improved by 
a declaration of shot-gun law. In most 
States there are legal penalties for tres- 
passing, sufficiently severe to cover the 
most flagrant cases, and it is quite proper 
that they should be enforced. The better 
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class of sportsmen would approve of such 
an action on the part of the farmers as 
readily as they endorse the enforcement 
of the game laws. They are believers in 
fair play for one and all, and would gladly 
cooperate in any well-advised effort to 
protect the rights and property of their 
farmer friends; but they will certainly ob- 
ject to being held responsible as a class 
for the acts of individuals over whom 
they can claim no shadow of control. A 
shot-gun campaign against sportsmen 
generally might put a stop to trespassing, 
but it would certainly lead to unpleasant 
complications and injure rather than 
benefit the communities concerned. The 
law is on the side of the farmer who for- 
bids hunters from intruding upon his 
premises and it is to the law that he 
should look for protection in case his 
rights are infringed. He can recover 
damages for crops destroyed or cattle 
crippled and killed; but when he at- 
tempts retaliation— with bird shot or 
buck—he is going a little too far. 

It is to the interest of every sportsman 
to aid in the enforcement of the trespass 
laws. Every hunting and fishing club 
should adopt resolutions to this end, and 
should expel all members found guilty 
of entering posted enclosures without the 
consent of the owner. There isn’t a parti- 
cle of reason why such a state of petty 
warfare should exist between parties 
whose interests are practically identical. 
It is an unnecessary state of affairs, look 
at it in whatever light you may, and the 
sooner it is put an end to by common 
sense methods the better it will be for all 
concerned. 





A WORD FOR OUR GAME WARDENS. 





Nearly all States now have their game 
laws, but in several they are worse than 
useless because there is no provision 
made for the appointment of wardens to 
attend to their enforcement. It has al- 
ways been extremely difficult to impress 
an ordinary constable or deputy-sheriff 
with the full character and scope of exist- 
ing statutes for game protection, or to 
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make him understand that the killing of 
game out of season can be as much ofa 
misdemeaner as drunkenness, gambling, 
or horse-racing on the public roads. He 
may be convinced at heart that it is 
“mighty wrong” to kill a mother quail 
on the nest or to shoot a spotted fawn 
before the hounds, but he can see nothing 
in such an act worthy of punishment, un- 
less, perchance, the detected culprit hap- 
pens to claim residence outside of his 
own particular county or State. It is 
really wonderful how apt and efficient 
such officers prove themselves in the en- 
forcement of non-resident laws, and how 
conveniently blind they can become to 
the misdeeds of their friends and ac- 
quaintances or of qualified voters from 
their home precincts. To the uninitiated 
it would seem that all persons should be 
equal in the sight of the law; but almost 
any township or county official is instinct- 
ively aware that there are certain subtle 
and indefineable gradations in guilt, and 
that it is perfectly right for the citizens 
of Smithville to feast on venison while 
the disreputable rabble down Jonesburg 
way must content themselves with a regu- 
lar diet of salt pork. Furthermore, 
Colonel Smith, himself, would be subject 
to arrest—dead or alive—on a charge of 
violence or fraud, but it is only right that 
he should hunt and fish the year ’round 
if he likes; for he is a person of un- 
doubted influence and a good talker, and 
the friendship of such a man is better 
than his ill will. In a word, it is useless 
to expect that ordinary officials will take 
more than a passing interest in the en- 
forcement of laws lacking the hearty 
support of their constituents. And for 
this reason, if for no other, the office of 
game warden should always be an ap- 
pointive one and its incumbent a man not 
likely to be influenced by prospective 
political preferment. 

In such cases the office should seek 
the man, rather than the man, the office. 
It is only natural that there should be 
many applicants for any public position 
of value, but the qualifications of a com- 
petent game warden do not invariably 

















accompany the desire for a fat office and 
an easy living. And where the emolu- 
ments of the office depend, wholly or in 
part, upon the number of arrests made 
and convictions secured, the position of 
game warden becomes something more 
than a mere sinecure. It has its hard- 
ships and dangers galore, and, not infre- 
quently, there are temptations to be 
shunned—proffered gifts, ranging in value 
from a drink of forty-rod whiskey to a 
well-filled purse, which might be accepted 
without danger of detection, but only as 
the price of neglect of duty and of official 
dishonor. A warden may receive a trifle 
of hard-earned praise if he proves him- 
self upright and earnest, and indefatigable 
in the pursuit of kis duties; but he is 
reasonably certain of being the most un- 
popular man in his allotted field of labor 
unless he choses to fall in with the local 
practice of preserving the game for “ home 
consumption” and shouldering all the 
law and justice (?) upon unsuspecting 
hunters and fishermen who may chance 
to venture in from the outer world. 

The mere fact of the growing popu- 
larity of game protective legislation in 
many States, can be accepted as positive 
proof that our wardens are doing their 
duty and are receiving prompt and effi- 
cient judicial support. And to the war- 
dens themselves the bulk of the credit is 
rightfully due, since the laws are so ex- 
plicit that a magistrate can hardly fail in 
convicting where proof exists of a deliber- 
ate disregard of the statutes. Months 
may be spent in the work of obtaining 
incriminating evidence, and when this is 
once secured the local magistrate rushes 
through the case without delay, as though 
in haste to fulfill a disagreeable duty and 
again assume the roll of an unprejudiced 
looker-on. But, from first to last, the 
warden is in the thick of the fight, neither 
asking nor receiving favors, but plodding 
steadily along.in the same old furrow 
with a steadiness of purpose that would 
win him undying laurels on the battle 
field or honor and wealth in the ordinary 
pursuits of peace. In the hands of such 
men the cause of game protection is safe 
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to win, and it is the duty of all true sports- 
men to give them their hearty coopera- 
tion and support. 


> 
> 


HAVE OTHER FLOCKS BEEN SEEN? 





Comparatively speaking but very few 
years have elapsed since immense flocks 
of wild pigeons were common in all the 
forest regions of the United States and 
Canada. Brewster states that, as late as 
1881, as many as 500 men were engaged 
in netting pigeons in Michigan, and that 
they captured on the average twenty 
thousand apiece during the season. Of 
recent years the pigeon hasalmostentirely 
disappeared, and while it is difficult to 
believe that the species has been practi- 
cally exterminated, there appears to be no 
other way of explaining their absence 
from their former haunts. Ina late issue 
of one of our Western contemporaries, 
“ Almo” writes of finding pigeons by the 
thousands along the line of the Rio 
Grande, Sierra Madre & Pacific Railway, 
100 miles from El Paso; but, if the pig- 
eons have established themselves perma- 
nently south of the 30th parallel, it means 
nothing. less than a voluntary abandon- 
ment of their natural habitat and migra- 
tory habits, and naturalists will receive a 
suggestion of this sort with incredulity. 
On the other hand there is not a particle 
of doubt that Fctopistes Migratorius has 
of late years been noticeably absent from 
his old-time resorts, and the best possible 
argument against the theory that the 
species has suffered extermination can be 
found in the following notice of the pres- 
ence of small flocks in Wisconsin ; 


“Seven flocks of wild pigeons were seen here 
to-day at about 6 a. m., ranging in size from about 
ten to fifteen birds each. They were flying low 
along the shores of Lake Winnebago and are the 
first wild pigeuns seen here in eighteen years. Our 
informant relates that they flew by him within 
gunshot, and that he called to his children to ob- 
serve them as they had never seen any before. 
We think you will hear from other sources soon 
that at least some of our wild pigeons are with us 
again. Metz & SCHLOERB.”’ 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


HOW PLATES ARE SPOILED. 


Even with the best apparatus the number of 
plates spoiled must be far greater than the number 
of plates developed into good pictures, and from 
all accounts the number of failures is increasing 
instead of decreasing. Those who have much 
developing to do for amateurs even go so fur as to 
say that since plate manufactures reduced the 
price of rapid plates to the price of slow ones, the 
number of failures owing to over-exposure is ten 
times as great as it was when slower plates were 
more used. Not long ago, says a writer in Photog- 
raphy, the difficulty was to force enough detail out 
of negatives left to be developed ; now the difficulty 
is to keep the image from disappearing in fog. 
Many advise soaking over-exposed plates in a weak 
solution of bromide of potassium before develop- 
ing, but this means a loss of time. The addition of 
a 1 per cent. solution of citric acid to the developer 
will be found of use ; by a careful addition of this, 
good negatives may be made which would other- 
wise have been hopelessly flat and fogged. 

The use of very quick plates makes failure much 
more probable from other causes than over expos- 
ure, and it is when plates are fogged from these 
other causes that it is impossible to develop with 
certainty. It seems hardly necessary to state in 
detail the things which make very quick plates 
more difficult to work, but for the help of those 
who trust to luck for their success, instead of do- 
ing all in their power to make failure impcssible, 
we may mention a few. In the first place the 
light used for changing quick plates should be 
practically tested before a dozen plates are risked 
in its proximity. Then the camera and lens which 





might not fog a slow plate when the shutter is 
drawn before exposure, might easily fog a rapid 
plate. Sometimes such a simple thing as tighten- 
ing the screw which holds the rising front will 
make all the diffierence between a good negative 
and a bad one. Then, in developing it may be safe 
to develop slow plates in front of a window and 
to look at them often, which same treatment might 
be fatal to quicker plates. Used thoughtfullly, 
very quick plates are a blessing ; by their aid it is 
possible to make pictures late in the day of sub- 


jects which could not be made on slow ones. 
RED aT as re 


PROVING A THEORY. 


The difficulties encountered by Mr. Kelley in 
his efforts to secure photographs of the footprints 
of wild game, as related in the September Sports 
AFIELD, strikes me as being directly traceable to 
the inferior lens he is using. I was decidedly of 
that opinion upon first reading his article ; but, to 
make the matter more assured, I thought it best 
to do a little experimenting on my own account, 
and the result has been fully up to my expectation. 
I was somewhat handicapped by the total absence 
in these parts of game big enough to make the 
necessary footprints; bat I found plenty of hog 
and sheep tracks in a back pasture, and I led our 
old mastiff across the dusty road and thus provided 
myself with wolf tracks galore. And then I photo- 
graphed them, 

My experiments were not crowned with un- 
qualified success, but, to my own satisfaction at 
least, I have demonstrated the fact that footprints 
can be photographed with a good lens and in a 
fairly good light. FRED SCHAAF. 

Montpelier, Vermont. 
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PICTURESQUE FLATHEADS. 





As illustrations for this number we : 
select two examples of genre work by a 
Western amateur, giving glimpse of the 
domestic side of life in the Flathead 
Reservation." It may savor of heresy 
to claim that a Flathead ‘“‘buck’’ may 
be picturesque even when serving in the 
capacity of nurse girl and ‘‘tending the 
papoose’’ outside the agency store while 
the squaw is busy shopping ; but, at all 
risk, we shall let the headline of this 
article stand, and rest our case on the 
evidence presented. 

The photographs will serve to remind 
many of our readers of the days when 
‘*blanket Indians’’ could be met with 
almost anywhere in the West and pap- 
pooses strapped to their cradle-boards 
were by no means uncommon sights. 
These same cradle-boards, despite their 
primitive nature, were remarkably handy 
contrivances in their way, and it 
strikes us that they might be effectively 
used in civilized nurseries. They could 
readily be attached to bicycle frames, 
swung from the ledge of a fourth story GIVING BABY A RIDE. 
window or leaned against trees in the Amateur photo by Dr. C. W. Lombarp, Missoula, Montana. 
parks or picnic grounds. The mounted 
Squaw seems duly proud of the decorated cradle- upon. Selection of materials and the application of 
board at her saddle-horn, and the patterniscer- _ artistic taste always count in work of this sort. 
tainly a pretty one. Still, it might be improved Ethnologists will doubtless agree in compli- 
menting Mr. Lombard upon his choice of subjects: 
There are plenty of Indian photographs in the albums 
of amateurs and professionals, but they almost in- 
variably show the ‘‘ warriors,’’ fully equipped for the 
battle or the chase, and are valueless to the student of 
aboriginal life and characteristics, 

spate) Sect 














A Correction. 


We are informed hy E. M. Hungerford of Billings, 
Mont., that the ‘‘Battle Ground Spectre’’ photo- 
graph, reproduced in the September number and 
credited to A. B. Rumsey of Billings, was really taken 
by Frank Purcell, an amateur, and the plate left 
with Mr. Rumsey for development. Mr. Purcell has 
copyrighted the photograph and we cheerfully accord 
him all credit for the production of the most remark- 
able snap shot that it has yet been our fortunate 
privilege to examine. 

~~ > 








AMATEUR photography has become something 
more than a mere popular ‘“‘fad,’’ and has estab- 
lished itself permanently as a branch of sport quite 
as instructive as it is interesting. The camera de- 








A “BIG INJUN”"’ AND A LITTLE ONE. i 
Photo by Dr. C. W. Lomnarp, serves to be known as “the great public educator.” 











COUNTING POLES 


AND TIES. 


FOURTEENTH PAPER. 

Travelling Correspondence. 

We had been in Frisco a week, King and I, and 
had grown weary of city life. We longed for the 
open fields, the mountains and the brooks, and 
yearned to change our regular hotel diet for whole- 
some country fare. To the experienced traveller 
no draught is so sweet and refreshing as a glass of 
buttermilk served by the fair hand of some farm 
maiden—some newly discovered daisy of the fields. 
The greatest charm of travelling lies in meeting 
new people, visiting new scenes and experiencing 
new delights. In a word, we were pining to dis- 
cover fresh fields, fresh country beauties, and fresh 
buttermilk, and we concluded to pursue our quest 
to the northwatd—not so far as Klondike, perhaps, 
but certainly through the rich agricultural and 
vine growing counties of Marin and Sonoma. 

The Sausalito ferry bore us o’er the bay, and 
when the opposite shore was reached we headed 
towards San Raphael, finding the road quite good, 
though, like all the highways of the coast country, 
it traversed a hilly and rugged country and had 
its annoying stretches ofsand. Finally we reached 
a point where the road forked, one branch running 
over a hill and the other around it. ‘‘Let’s go 
over,” said King, and over we went; but I am 
convinced that my companion was tired and wanted 
to walk, or he would never have tackled that 
sunburned excrescence on the face of Nature. 
However our toil was rewarded, and the long 
climb was followed by a coast into the town of 
San Raphael. 

At the foot of the hill we encountered Mr. 
Hotchkiss, the local Sterling dealer. He descended 
from his ‘*ice-wagon,’’ saw the label on my wheel 





and embraced me, saying, ‘* Verily, verily, ye doa 


wise thing!’’ Hotchkiss handles a gentleman’s 
wheel, reads the gentlemen’s magazine and is a 
competent exponent of gentlemanly sport. In 
our conversation he informed us that his wife was 
travelling in Europe and that he was enjoying a 
much-needed rest in her absence, from which I 
inferred that he is accustomed to ‘‘tote” the baby 
during its colicky spells. We made an afternoon 
run to Petuluma and return, spent the night in 
San Raphael, and returned next day to San Fran- 
cisco, 

In some respects our expedition had proven a 
satisfactory one, but we had fuiled to discover our 
‘buttermilk girl.” Probably that is why I was 
so ready to start on a second excursion without 
delay. At all events, [ was soon on my way to- 
wards the Yosemite Park, having fallen in with 
a couple of genial young fellows who were prepar- 
ing to make the trip and were willing to accept 
my companionship. My new friends, Martin and 
Barry—of English and Irish descent respectively — 
had planned to carry a camping outfit with them; 
so we loaded our wheels with a tent, blankets, a 
rifle and a variety of useful utensils, all of which 
were purchased at the big sporting goods store of 
Clabrough & Golcher. Shortly after starting I 
discovered that the trip promised to be a hard one. 
In the first place the roads were simply awful, 
and, to make matters worse, I found that my com- 
panions were not expert riders. Wecovered about 
forty miles the first day, but Martin caught a half- 
dozen hard falls, and the next morning he was a 
mere lump of lameness. Barry’s condition was 
but little betcer. The second day we made six- 
teen miles, and the third, twelve. Justas the sun 


went down that night Martin followed suit. It 
was on a hillside, and he came an awful cropper 














and gashed his head on a rock. Some kind-hearted 
miners came up just then, helped to dress the 
wound and insisted upon our stopping over night 
at their camp, They owned an old, worn-out 
donkey, and Martin, who was thoroughly disgusted 
with cycling, traded his wheel for the jack with 
the intention of finishing his trip in a more com- 
fortable (?) way. As we parted company at once 
I am unable to give a farther description of Mar- 
tin’s trip a-wheel and a-mule. A week after my 
own return to San Francisco I learned that Mar- 
tin had not yet put in an appearance, and it is 
possible that his donkey dealt unkindly with him; 
but I hope not, for Martin wasa mighty nice fellow. 

One day, shortly after my return, my old trav- 
elling companion, King, wandered into my room 
with the intelligence that he was going to Seattle. 
No, not to Alaska. Did I take him for a triply- 
blanked, spavin-brained idiot? Aud so he went 
and later, I followed on the Umatilla. The trip 
was not a remarkably pleasant one. There were 
too many people aboard and not berths enough to 
go around. Not more than seventy-five of us— 
but when they all began snoring at once there 
seemed to be two hundred—slept on bunks in the 
dining room floor, and at every motion of the ves- 
sel some prominent bone would come in violent 
contact with the planking. We did not retire till 
long after sundown those nights, for common 
courtesy forbade our seeking repose until the lady 
passengers were stowed away in their berths; and 
at half-past four each morning a gentle touch from 
the steward’s boot and the admonition, ‘‘ Time to 
get up,’’ would break in upon our troubled slum- 
bers. At meal times the tables were too small 
and the waiters too few to supply the demands 
upon them. Luckily I was not seasick and my 
appetite was at its best; but there was a woman 
with a pet zebra laugh who invariably sat opposite 
me at the table, and her vocal organs ran races 
with the chug-chuy of the engine in a way that 
seriously interfered with my comfort. 

Our landing place was Tacoma, the ‘‘City of 
Destiny ;” fair Tacoma, that sits with her toes 
dabbling in the sand, leans back against the mount- 
ains and is as ‘* pretty as a picture.’’ Nature af- 
fords no lovelier view than that to be had from 
the Puget Sonnd side of the Tacoma Hotel. The 
mountains, just beyond the narrow arm of the sea, 
stretch away in long, low ranges to lose their dis- 
tinctness at the foot of hoary Mt. Ranier; and it 
was from the Tacoma Hotel that the Mazamas 
started upon their late successful attempt to as- 
cend this monarch of northern peaks. In looking 
over the register I discovered the names of many 
well-known sportsmen, and was told by the man- 
ager, Mr. Waterman, that numbers of tourists 
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made Tacoma their headquarters while rambling 
throngh the Cascade and Olympia Ranges. They 
are principally sportsmen in search of big game, 
and many of them return from their hunts laden 
with trophies. 

Tacoma has many sportsmen among her citizens. 
E. A. Kimball, the sporting goods dealer, is one 
of the most enterprising business men of the town, 
and among others of his ilk I can mention Dr. 
Smith, R. L. Pierce (one of the finest shots in the 
Northwest), H. T. Denham, P. V. Caesar, P. Vaeth, 
C. A. Harrison, J. M. Bell and F. W. Cushman. 
Mr. Bell is an ardent advocate of the gospel of 
good roads, and Tacoma wheelmen owe him a 
rather large debt of gratitude. 

There is a road leading from Tacoma to Seattle, 
but, owing to the scarcity of signboards at points 
where they are most needed, it is an easy matter 
to lose ones self thereon. At least, I found it so. 
The country is all heavily timbered, watered by 
numerous muddy rivers and gurgling creeks, and 
quite sandy, making the riding something more 
than unpleasant. It would be a good thing if the 
doctors would pronounce such roads “ unhealthy ” 
and thus help along their improvement. The 
SporTs AFIELD man put in a good day on that 
road, but ran fifteen miles out of his way and 
reached Seattle very late at night. As it happened, 
the town was keeping pretty late hours herself. 
The ‘‘ Queen City”? was topsy-turvy with excite- 
ment. Every eye was wide open and every tongue 
iv motion. People would listen if you wished to 
talk of Klondike, but otherwise you might howl 
yourself hoarse without finding a hearer. At the 
end of a week’s excitement Seattle had lost many 
of her inhabitants but was overflowing with tran- 
sients. Some of her representative sportsmen— 
whom I particularly wanted to meet—are now 
struggling through Alaska’s rugged passes or, per- 
chance, armed with nippers, are pulling golden 
nuggets from the frozen earth. It is ever thus. 
Men who are noted for their fondness for the gun 
and rod are always found ready in enterprises 
requiring courageous hearts and steady hands. 
True sport does not tend towards a lowering of 
manhood, as some would have us believe. On the 
contrary it brightens the eye and strengthens the 
heart of many a business man who, without an 
occasional day afield, would have long since been 
forced to give up the struggle. 

The Seattle gun club has lost many of its mem- 
bers in the rush to the gold fields. The excitement 
has also had a bad effect on the local wheeling 
interests. Previous to the ‘“‘big find” a good 
work was in progress in the way of path-building 
and, while the enterprise has received a temporary 
back-set as stated, Seattle will eventually possess 
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one of the finest cycle paths in the country. Acute 
Klondicitis is responsible for a whole lot of things 
now-a-days, but some of the Seattle sportsmen 
have managed to escape its ravages and were found 
contentedly enjoying life and the pleasures thereof 
in the usual way. Such men deserve a mention 
here, for their names will not be found on the 
passenger lists of the Alaskan steamers; and in 
default of a more complete enumeration I will in- 
scribe the names of Dr. J. S. Kloeber, F. Shute— 
the cycle dealer—and Messrs. Spelges, Hurlbut, 
Cohen, Schoenfeld, Parry, Rathburn, McKee, 
Strickland, Carman, Dunn and Stevens—sports- 
men all, and genial, big-hearted gentlemen. 

Shortly after my arrival it was my good fortune 
to make one of a party of sportsmen in a pleasant 
yachting trip on Puget Sound, sailing in a craft 
belonging to the proprietor of the Stevens House 
and with that personage as our skipper. We had 
a very enjoyable time, crossing the sound and 
visiting the big lumbering establishments that 
line its shores. The forests of Washington are 
well worth seeing, and they show to especial ad- 
vantage from the waters of the sound, which they 
border with a wall of living green. 

And speaking of the woods, it will be a long 
time before I forget the beautiful scenery enjoyed 
on the trip from Seattle to Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, over the line of the Seattle & International 
Railroad. An ever-changing panorama of wooded 
hill and dale, swamp and stream. Here, the train 
rushes, rumbling hoarsely, over a trestle; there, 
it loses itself in a green cafion where the banks of 
the cut are overgrown with clinging, twisting 
vines that hide the scars of pick and shovel; and 
then we emerge upon a stretch where the fire fiend 
has done its work and the stumps znd gaunt, limb- 
less shafts of once green-clothed trees stand black- 
ened and sad, mere dusky streaks against the blue 
horizon. 

My first stop was at Snohomish, not a great 
many miles from Seattle, and here I found an old 
reader of SPORTS AFIELD in the proprietor of the 
Hotel Mayer. After a chat with this personage I 
strolled through the town, somewhat discouraged 
at the sight of the deserted buildings near the 
depot ; but was agreeably surprised to find that 
Snohomish had merely decided to do its ‘‘grow- 
ing” apart from the locomotive’s roar and was 
really a wide-awake little burg with a wide-awake 
population. Lew Paramore, A. C. Porter, Robert 
Mielke, H. Sheldon, H. O. Stiedman, Joc Soetle, 
George Bakeman, H. F. Walter and others busied 
themselves by turns in telling me all about the 
wonderful hunting grounds lying to the eastward 
of Snohomish until I felt very much like verifying 
their stories through personal experience ; but the 
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watchword of the tireless explorer is ever ‘‘On- 
ward,” and, in the case of a press representative, 
duty must always be considered before pleasure. 

Nanaimo, B. C. NORMAN N. SPEAR. 
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THE VALUE OF A CYCLE CORPS. 

The War Department has received from Second 
Lieut. James A. Moss, Twenty-fifth Infantry, U.S. 
A., an interesting detailed report on the military 
bicycle expedition from Fort Missoula, Mont., to 
St. Louis, last June, a distance of 1,900 miles. 
After relating the interesting incidents‘of the jour- 
ney, Lieutenant Moss sums up his conclusions in 
regard to the adoption of the bicycle for military 
purposes in the following words; 

“Military cycling in our army is in its very in- 
fancy, and no one but a person who has had actual 
experience in this line can fully appreciate the 
possibilities of the wheel as a machine for military 
work. The bicycle has a number of advantages 
over the horse—it does not require as much care, 
it needs no forage, it moves much faster over fair 
roads, it is not as conspicuous and can be hidden 
from view more easily, it is noiseless and raises 
but little dust, and it is impossible to determine 
direction from its track. Furthermore, the fight- 
ing strength of a bicycle corps is not diminished 
by ‘horse holders.’ Under favorable conditions 
the bicycle is invaluable for courier work scouting 
duty, road patrolling, rapid reconnoissance, etc. 

‘*A bicycle corps, as an adjunct to infantry or 
cavalry, could render excellent service where speed 
rather than numbers is required, such as taking 
possession, bridges, and strong places ahead of the 
command, and holding them until reinforcements 
could be gotten from the main road. On the 
the other hand, in rainy weather over bad roads, 
etc., the horse is superior. The very thought of 
the bicycle doing away with the cavalry is ludic- 
rous. Each has peculiar functions of its own—a 
particular field in which, under certain conditions, 
the one is superior to the other. The question, 
therefore, which confronts us is: Should. not a 
modern, up-to-date army have both, that it might 
avail itself of the advantages of the one or the 
other, as the proper conditions present themselves?” 

é pelle bend 

CONSTANT HuRET, the French racer, made a 
successful attempt upon the 24-hour record at 
Paris, August 15, riding a distance of 909 kilo- 
meters or nearly 565 miles. This was considered 
at the time a phenomenal achievement, but was 
badly discounted September 17 by Cordang, the 
well-known Dutch long-distance man, who, at the 
Crystal Palace, London, brought the record up to 
616 miles, 340 yards. 
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TOPICS OF THE TRACK AND TRADE. 





Motor carriages are barred from traversing the 
streets of Washington, D.C. 

A. C. Banker broke the amateur 50-mile record 
at the Thirty-fifth Street track, Chicago, September 
4. The time was 2:02:28 3-5. 





H.C. Gardiner established a new figure for the 
world’s amateur paced mile at Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 11. His time was 1:43 2-5. 

Owing to his father’s death, early in August, 
Walter C.Sanger has decided to withdraw from 
the track for the remainder of the present season. 

McDuffie’s record of 1:38 3-5 for the flying mile 
was lowered a full second by J. Platt-Betts, an 
English rider, at the Crystal Palace, London, Aug- 
ust 19. 

Boston’s six-day race came to an end August 21. 
Tom Barnaby was the winner, with 993 1-3 miles 
to his credit. Frank Waller succeeded in covering 
the same distance, but was beaten in the final 
scorch at the tape. 


On the Manhattan Beach track near New York 
City, on August 21, Jimmy Michael defeated Star- 
buck in a 33-mile match race, his time being 1:06: 
14 3-5. Records were demolished from the fif- 
teenth mile to the finish. 

Tne long anticipated four-cornered race between 
Loughead, Cooper, Kiser and Bald was pulled off 
at Buffalo, N. Y. There were to be three one-mile 
heats but only two were run ; Kiser winning both 
in 2:09 and 2:12 respectively. 

In the Gold Vase race at London, England, 
August 31, A. E. Walters rode the thirty-three 
miles in 1:03:58 3-5, establishing a world’s record 
for that distance. One week later on the same 
track Walters’ principal competitor, J. W. Stocks, 
rode a standing mile in 1:44 and five miles in 
8:50 4-5 

Jimmy Michael’s phenomenal ability as a de- 
molisher of distance was never more thoroughly 
demonstrated than when, at the Charles River 
Park track, Boston, on September 18, he defeated 


Lesna and McDuffie in a three-cornered match race 


of twenty-five miles, winning the championship of 
the world and a purse of $3,000. His time for the 
entire distance was 45:58 4-5, and records fell from 
the third mile to the finish. 
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THE 25-mile match race between Starbuck and 
Lesna on the Charles River Park track, Boston, 
August 28, resulted in a victory for the French 
rider. Starbuck’s pacing machine broke down in 
the fifteenth mile, but he fought on gamely to the 
finish. Lesna broke all American records from 
three miles upward and finished strong in 47:52. 

E. C. Stearns & Co. have definitely announced 
that they are to make and sell a bevel geared 
chainless wheel in their line for 1898, and have 
issued for publication a complete description of 
the new model. We have been permitted to see 
a photograph of the wheel and it is in a way a 
disappointment, since it has shapely and graceful 
lines without the awkwardness and unsightly bulk 
heretofore considered necessarily present in ma- 
chines of this type. It is claimed for the mechan- 
ism of this wheel that it is so simple as to permit 
of its being assembled and adjusted by the average 
rider, and that the practical difficulties which con- 
cededly stand in the way of the perfect operation 
of bevel gears have been overcome by the devices 
adopted. One of the several experimental ma- 
chines has been run in the Sterns factory for three 
months with dry bearings on a line shaft with 
thirty-six tons pressure. That it stood up through 
such a test is considered good evidence of its prac- 
ticability. All the bearing parts are incased so as 
to be as near dustproof as possible, the tread of 
the wheel is slightly under five inches and its 
total weight is twenty-five pounds. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


The man who expects to measure his increasing 
strength and health by his century bars, is like the 
man who would smoke cigarettes for mental in- 
vigoration. 

The young people who go for a ride, stop for an 
oily salad and a cold bottle, and take a dish of ice 
cream and a lemon phosphate on the way home, 
wonder why exercise is not as invigorating as it is 
cracked up to be. 

The man who rides a bicycle with his nose down 
against his front tire and exerts. his entire energy 
to humping his back, crowding his lungs and im- 
periling the lives of pedestrians, may beat you on 
a stretch to-day but he will be the first man caught 
by the fool killer. 


People who go for their summer outing to a 
resort crowded with fashionable folk, and do their 
knocking about dressed in the unearthly combin- 
ation of clothing which fashion calls correct, re- 
mind me of my old friend, a Kentucky Colonel, 
who insisted on putting butter on his watermelon. 
GEORGE THOMAS PALMER. 


Chicago, Iil. 














THE CHOICE OF A SHOT GUN. 





In the September number of Sports AFIELD 
G. W. Smith asks for suggestions concerning a 
prospective shot-gun. I venture to reply —not 
because I believe I ‘‘ know it all,” but simply to 
state what I would do were I in his position. 
Half the pleasure of this life lies in preparing for 
trips, that, many times, never materialize. I 
shall probably never see a Western State ; but, 
like the amiable medicine man in ‘‘ Put Yourself 
in His Place,” I will imagine myself situated as 
Mr. Smith appears to be. If so, I certainly would 
not buy a 10-gauge gun. The 10-gauge, in my 
opinion, should never be used by sportsmen. The 
12 gauge is amply large enough and, if properly 
loaded, will stop anything that flies within its 
range. With this in view, if I could not afford to 
pay much money for a gun, my first choice would 
be a model of ’93 Winchester repeater, than which 
there is nothing in the shape of a modern firearm, 
at any price, its superior for service, safety and 
‘“*git thar.”” If I preferred a double gun, rather 
than buy a cheap imported arm, I would purchase 
a Baker hammer gun. Safe, strong, durable and 
hard hitting; American made and backed by a 
guarantee that means something, the Baker is the 
cheap gun of to-day. The more expensive guns 
of this make will compare favorably with any 
grade of other American-made arms. 

If money is no object, an order can be placed 
with Parker Brothers or the Hunter Arms Co.. 
and the arm received from either firm will be the 
equal of any gun made to sell at a similar price. 
Having either of the guns mentioned, I would 
carefully experiment with some standard nitro 
powder and, by closely observing results, would 
soon find a load that would stop a wild goose or a 
sandhill crane; and this same load would come 
pretty near being a good one for ordinary duck 
shooting, except that No. 4 chilled shot would 
probably be better for geese and No. 6 for ducks. 
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But, I repeat, no 10-gauges in mine, nor imported 
guns either. S. J. Fort, M. D. 
Ellicott City, Maryland. 


In the September number of your excellent 
journal, G. W. Smith asks for some information 
about shot-guns. Having had much experience I 
will give my views, which of course I do not ex- 
pect to accord with those of all other sportsmen. 

I first used a good muzzle loader, so heavy that 
I required a rest when shooting it. I thought no 
other gun its equal. Next, I bought a 10-gauge 
Remington hammer gun weighing nine pounds, 
which I considered a light quail gun but scarcely 
large enough for ducks or deer. After owning 
this arm for a while, I got to using a 12-gauge, 
8}-pound, full choked gun, with 32-inch barrels, 
and found it to be about as good a shooter as the 
10-gauge, and more convenient to handle. I next 
got one with 30-inch barrels, weighing 73 pounds, 
and found it so pleasant to handle that I concluded 
to try a16-gauge. So I got the Hunter Arms Co. 
to make for me one with 28-inch barrels, weighing 
6 pounds, and used this gun with a good deal of 
satisfaction ; but I found that it did not have the 
range nor killing power of a good 12-gauge, al- 
though it was a splendid arm. I again turned to 
the 12-gauge and had the same company make for 
me a 7}-pound gun with 30-inch, crown-steel bar- 
rels. It is the $125 grade, with ejectors, and now 
I am satisfied. If I want to shoot quail I can put 
in 2} drams of nitro powder and from 1 to 1} 
ounces of shot and not feel the recoil, and can kill 
birds much further than I could with a 16-gauge. 
If I shoot ducks I put in 3} drams of DuPont 
smokeless and 14 ounces of No. 6 or No. 5 shot, 
and I can reach them at any reasonable range and 
kill them stone dead. If I wanted to use it on 
geese o1 turkeys I should use No. 2 shot for the 
first and Nos. 4 and 2 for the latter. With buck- 
shot properly loaded, I can drive them through a 
deer, by using 3} drams of nitro, and not be afraid 














RIFLE AND TRAP. 


I have owned most of the 


of bursting my gun. 
best American guns but prefer the Smith forseveral 
reasons that I think are good; but I never try to 
make others feel dissatisfied with their guns—un- 
less they are cheap Belgian or other cheap foreign 
makes ; guns which I consider very dear at any 


price and as dangerous as they are dear. To sum 
up, let me advise Mr Smith as follows: If he 
wants to kill all the game in the country—whether 
done in a sportsmanlike manner or not—and can 
carry the gun, let him get an 8-gauge weighing 
fourteen pounds and load it with 7 drams of pow- 
der and 2 to 2} ounces of shot. If he wants two 
men’s share of the game he can purchase a heavy 
10-gauge. If he wants a light short-range gun 
let him buy a 16-gauge; but if he wants a gun 
capable of killing all the game any sportsman 
ought to kill, and one that is not too heavy nor too 
light, I advise him to order an American-made 
gun, costing from $35.00 net up to as much as he 
can pay, 12-gauge, 30-inch. 7} to 7}-pounds (which 
is heavy enough for any 12-gauge), one barrel a 
full and the other a modified choke. He will then 
have a gun that will satisfy the majority of true 
American sportsmen. Then, when he kills a half- 
dozen ducks or a dozen quail, I am sure he will 
have such a good conscience that he can enjoy his 
game when it is set before him on the table. 
Eufaula, Ind. Ter. G. R. Rucker, M. D. 














DR. W. F. CARVER. 
Amateur photo by RicHarp MERRILL, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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HON. TOM MARSHALL. 


Amateur photo by RicHarRD MERRILL, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WESTERN TRAP EXPERTS. 

In publishing the photographs of the Hon. ‘Tom 
Marshall of Keithsburg, Ill.,and Dr. W. F. Carver 
of Chicago, it may not be amiss to revert to the 
pages of ‘‘ancient history’’ and re-relate the story 
of their struggle for first place in the Great Ameri- 
can Handicap of the year ’97. This event took 
place at Elkwood Park near New York City, March 
23 and 24. There were 104 entries, including 
a majority of the best-known shots in America. 
Tom Marshali won with a score of 25 straight, 
while Carver, Williamson, Voris and Cubberly 
each killed all their birds and each had the mis- 
fortune to lose a single pigeon dead out of bounds. 
An unfortunate chance alone prevented Carver 
from running out with a straight score. His 24th 
bird was a swift incomer with a slight drift to the 
left. It was centered by the charge, but so close 
to the score that its impetus, aided by the strong 
wind, carried it across the back boundary and 
through a window of the shooting box. It crashed 
through the glass and fell to the floor dead—and 
Carver was left in the ties for second money. 

At the principal tournaments of the present year 
the Western contingent of trap shooters haveshown 
their ability to win honors in the best of company 
Such men as Marshall, Carver, Elliott, Gilbert: 
and a dozen others that might be named, are “‘ full 
of shoot’ under any and all circumstances. 
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THAT THREE-BARREL GUN. 
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A friend has sent me a copy of the August 
Sports AFIELD containing an article—marked by 
himself in bright red ink—which was undoubtedly 
written for the purpose of booming three-barrel 
guns. I am not accquainted with its writer, Mr. 
Billings of Smyrna, N. Y., but I am willing to con- 
cede that, for the gameless region in which his 
hunting is probably done, the three-barrel gun is 
doubtless as good as any other. Arms of that 
particular type are excellent things to have fun 
with where lots of shooting and a consequent large 
volume of noise are the principal things desired. 
In fact, I know of nothing that would suit him 
better, anless it might be a repeating shot-gun— 
one of those semi-automatic concerns that will 
shoot a half-dozen times without stopping. But, 
for actual hunting purposes, where there is a prob- 
ability of finding game both large and small, I 
consider the three-barrel about as unsatisfactory 
an arm as the unsophisticated sportsman can be 
burdened with. 

My acquaintance with the Baker gun dates back 
to the fall of 1877. In the latter part of September 
of that year I was making a short trip by steam- 
boat up a Southern river and became acquainted 
with a doctor from Indiana who had been spend- 
ing a few weeks in the swamps and was then on 
his way to the mountains of Colorado. He had a 
three-barrel gun—the first one of the kind I had 
ever examined—and was continually shooting at 
game and inanimate targets from the bow of the 
boat as we ploughed our way between the forest- 
clad shores. I was pleased with the performance 
of the arm and was especially delighted when I 
saw the doctor kill a small white heron at very 
long range, with the boat in motion. I think he 
must have shot at the bird a good 250 yards, cen- 
tering it as neatly as if it had been only ten paces 
away. Then I shot the arm a few times and be- 
come enthusiastic over its manifold good qualities. 
In a word I determined to have one just like it, 
and made a side trip to St. Louison my way home 
in order to secure it. 

The gun that I bought had been used a little 
but was iu first-class condition. It had thirty- 
two-inch barrels—10 gauge shot and 45 70 rifle— 
and weighed just the rise of nine pounds. It was 
a splendid shooter and I considered it to be pretty 
nearly as perfect for hunting purposes as an arm 
could be made. I was crazy to get into the woods 
with it, and the outcome of it all was that I de- 
serted my business in November, when trade in 
plantation supples was at its best, and headed for 
my favorite bear range in Western Mississippi. 
I knew exactly where game was to be found, pitched 
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my tent on my old camping grounds, and jumped 
an old she-bear and two cubs before sundown on 
the day of my arrival. They were not more than 
forty yards away and in the middle of an open 
slough, and I expected to bag all three of them 
without a bit of trouble. 

The rifle barrel of my Baker was charged with 
70 grains of powder and a 300-grain hollow-pointed 
ball. I figured to plant this charge just back of 
the old bear’s shoulder; but the minute I pulled 
trigger I knew I had made a mistake and given 
her a load of squirrel shot instead. She made 
the tallest sort of a run for the cane and I tried 
her again, but had failed to set the rifle ham- 
mer, and no report followed. Then, one of the 
cubs took refuge behing a tree with only his head 
showing and, instead of picking him off with the 
rifle, I got rattled and tore loose with a buckshot 
load, scoring a second miss. At last I got the rifle 
barrel cocked and managed to break a leg for the 
other cub as he disappeared in the cane. You can 
imagine my feelings as I stood there waiting for 
the smoke to clear away so that I could make a 
closer examinatian as to the results of my three 
shots. I was mad clear through, and if I made 
use of stronger language thau might have been 
expected from a man of my age and standing in 
religious ciicles it should not be placed to my dis- 
credit in the day of general reckoning. 

That was my first experience with a Baker gun, 
but it was not my last. On returning to camp I 
found the tent surrounded by a drove of half-wild 
hogs, and some of them had raided my luggage and 
devoured the biggest half of a sack of flour. I 
drove them away but they persisted in returning, 
and I finally loaded my shot barrels with No. 10 
snipe charges and swore that I would pepper the 
first pig that showed himself around the clearing. 
Just about that time the owner of the hogs rode 
up and I told him my troubles. He was a nice 
sort of a fellow and agreed with me that a little 
fine shot would be the proper thing if used at 
moderately long range. We decided that thirty 
yards would be about right, and so, when the pigs 
came trooping back a few minutes later, I waited 
for them to ‘‘bunch”’ and then cut loose right into 
the thick of ’em. I intended to fire the second 
load as they ran away, but it happened that one 
shot proved sufficient. J had fired the rifle barrel. 

The pigs scattered in every direction—some of 
them squealing as they ran—but fuur of the litter 
were past running. Their owner helped me to 
drag them away into the bushes—for they were 
too thin in flesh to be worth butchering—and he 
kindly refused pay for his murdered swine ; but 
he has never forgotten the incident, as is proven by 
his kindness in sending the marked copy of your 
magazine for my perusal. A, L. SMITH. 

Knoxville, Tennessee. 





RIFLE AND TRAP. 


IN FRIENDLY CRITICISM. 


In the September number of your bright 
little magazine, I have read with some interest 
the article entitled ‘‘ Wildwood Scenes’’ by 
Rev. G. W. Baines. Aside from the pleasure 
derived from reading his clever pictures of syl- 
van influences, Mr. Baines must startle every 
sportsman by his unique mode of hunting and 
the extraordinary manceuvres of the game, and 
we must assume that he had inadvertently 
strolled into some rancheman’s pasture. 

A sportsman who will light a cigar and sit 
down to wait for deer to come within range, 
has surely much more faith in Providence than 
in Diana, and cares little for the instincts of 
the animal he is seeking. The position in 
which he places his two bucks shows that one 
of them must have come up in that tobacco- 
scented ‘‘hardly perceptible breath of air, 
drifting from the north.”’ 

To one who has hunted deer from New 
Brunswick to Florida, this seems extraordi- 
nary, although, perhaps, not an impossible oc- 
currence. But I remember that, on one occas- 
ion while hunting deer in Northern Maine, our 
guide, who was to be paid according to the 
amount of game secured, refused to accompany 
us until we had consented to leave our pipes in 
camp; and I think I have profitted by this hint. 

Then Mr. Baiues sees, a hundred yards away, 
nine turkey-gobblers! Where, O spirits of the 
sylvan silence! were the hens? And he could 
not kill any of them at a hundred yards with 
eighteen No. 2 buck-shot, ten drachms of powder 
and a Baker. I have killed geese (a much more 
difficult fowl to reach, on account of their oily 
feather armor) with an old muzzle-loader and 
lighter shot, at a greater distance! But his wood 
pictures are more pleasing and impressive than he 
seems to think ; and when we say this, Mr. Baines 
will allow us to have our opinion of a sportsman 
who will shoot deer with shot, and recommend 
the shrapnel for his fature use. 


Morrison, Ilis. THos. H. Fr 
= ie 
Through Golden Gate in Yellowstone Park. 

“Slowly the sturdy horses drag the vehicle through 
the very attractive cafion. On one side Bunsen Peak 
climbs skyward, on the other,and closer to the moving 
coach, the vertical yellowish wall of rock rises 200 to 300 
feet above. Soon the end of it is reached and the road 
leads out and down a large and beautiful valley. Mount- 
ains surround it, greeg meadows cover its wide expanse, 
trout streams meander it, and trees relieve it from mono- 
tony. Swan Valley isits name. Following in succession 
come Willow Park, Obisdian Cliff,a huge black rampart 
of Nature’s glass of more than 200 feet attitude, Beaver 
Lake, Roaring Mountain, and Twin Lakes.” 

Send Cuas. 8S. Frr, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Northern Pacific 
Railway,St. Paul Minn., six cents for “* Wonderland ’97,’ 
from which the above is taken, and read more about 
Yellowstone Park 
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_ THE SS>METH &. WESSON 
COVERS te REQUIREMENTS 


SIX REVOLVERS IN THIS PICTURE. 


Six Points of Value in Each Revolver: 
POWER ACCURACY 
SAFETY QUICKNESS 
PRUTECTION PENETRATION 


—_ SO 


Send for catalogue of 12 different styles. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


No.1StockbridgeSt. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Match for the Du Pont Trophy. 


Eau Claire, Wis., was the scene, and August 28 
the date, of an interesting live-bird match between 
J. A. R. Elliott of Kansas City, Mo., and C. W. 
Budd of Des Moines, Iowa, for the possession of 
the Du Pont trophy. Both men were shooting in 
excellent form. Budd killed his first forty-six 
birds without a miss, but lost six of the remaining 
fifty-four, while Elliott missed but a single bird— 
his seventh—and killed his last ninety - three 
straight. Score: Elliott, 99; Budd, 94. 


Strate oF Onto, City oF TOLEDO, \ ss. 
Lucas CouNTY. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath thes he is the senior 
partner of the firm of F. J. Coznry & Co., doing business 
in the City of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS for each and every case of catarrh that can- 
not be cured by the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886 

A. W. GLEASON, Notary Public. 


—— 


{sux § 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Send for testimonials free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CU., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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STRAY SHOTS. 


The Colorado Rifle Association will hold its 
second annual tournament at the Denver rifle 
range on October 17 and 18. The Stanlard Ameri- 
can target will be used. Four events for medals 
and purses will be shot each day—the last a ‘‘con- 
solation shoot’’ open only to those who have 
failed to win prizes in the preceding events. 

H. L. Willard of Boston is the only person who 
has ever succeeded in making a perfect score of 
120 out of a possible 120 on the Standard American 
rest target at a distance of 200 yards. This he has 
accomplished twice at the Walnut Hill range near 
Boston—on August 28 and once previously. Bear- 
ing in mind that the 12 ring of the target men- 
tioned measures but 1.41 inches in diameter, rifle- 
men of experience will appreciate the value of 
Mr. Willard’s wonderful scores. 

The third annual tournament of the Sportsmen’s 
Association of the State of Washington is to be 
held at Spokane during the three days commenc- 
ing October 7. Class shooting, four moneys, known 
traps and unknown angles. A good attendance is 
expected and purses large in proportion. Two 
gold badges are to be contested for and many 
merchandise prizes have been donated, in addition 
to $200 added money to be divided among each 
day’s events. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the John 
P. Lovell Arms Co. of Boston, Mass., Col. Benjamin 
S. Lovell was elected to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of the late president, John P Lovell, 
who was the founder of the company since its in- 
corporation, and is also the president of the John 
P. Lovell Arms and Cycle Co. of Wurcester, Mass. 
Henry L. Lovell is treasurer of the three companies. 
The John P. Lovell Arms Co. has enjoyed more 
than half a century of prosperty and success, and 
under the direction of its new president has every 
assurance of a prosperous future. 

The Itasca Gun Club of Grand Rapids, Minn., 
announces a grand trap shooting tournament on 
October 29 and 30. As originally announced an 
organized moose and deer hunt was to follow, but 
Minnesota sportsmen, backed by the State press, 
have shown themselves so generally opposed to 
this feature that it will probably be omitted. As 
moose have been protected in Minnesota during 
the past five years and their present scarcity ren- 


ders it necessary to limit the open season to a space 


of five days only, it certainly seems that they de- 
serve protection from anything savoring of organ- 
ized assault and wholesale slaughter. 
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The Interstate military match at the Sea Girt, 
N. J., range, September 1, resulted in a victory 
for the Georgia team with a score of 1,107 points ; 
New York and New Jersey following with 1,072 
and 1,022 respectively. The Georgians, as indi- 
viduals, were equally fortunate in the other 
events ; a great many of the honors falling to the 
share of Lieut. C. F. Wilson and Lieut. C. S. Rich- 
mond. Both were using King’s semi-smokeless 
powder—a new claimant to the notice of riflemen. 
Wilson won the Wimbledon Cup against a large 
fleld of contestants, and also led in the All-Comers 
Match and the Trenton Interstate Fair Match, 
while Richmond captured the Caampionship Mili- 
tary Revolver Match and stood second in the Gen- 
eral E. P. Meaney and the Individual Skirmish 
Matches. The Regimental Team Match (Inter- 
state) was also won by the Georgians, and in 
addition to this, the Hilton Trophy ; the Columbia 
Trophy going to the Fourth Regiment team, New 
Jersey National Guards. 

md ie a 

The Rocky Mountains 

Along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad abound 
in large game. Moose, deer, bear, elk, mountain lions, 
etc, can yet be found there. The true sportsman is. 
willing to go there for them. A little book called “Won- 
derland ’97,” published by the Northern Pacific Railway, 
will be sent upon receipt of six cents in stamps by Cuas. 
8S. Fer, Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 

PR SS SET 

AT the next Bisley, (Eng.) rifle meeting smoke- 

less powders will be used exclusively. 

ane See 

“A Fishing Trip 
Along the Lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway,” is the title of a beautifully illustrated pamph- 
let of thirty-two pages, the contents of which are devoted 
to practical methods of fish-catching in nearby lakes and 
streams. One copy will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent postage stamp, Gero. H. HEAFForRD, 
General Passenger Agent, 410 Uld Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ills. 





eae 
IT is stated that J. A. R. Elliott is ta shoot a 
series of three live bird matches with Jacob Gay 
of Pine Grove, Ky.; matches to be at 100 birds 
each man for a purse of $200 and price of birds. 
The men have met once before in a similar contest, 
which resulted in a victory for Elliott who led in 

the score by a single bird. 

7 oS 

Do You Want Gold? 


Everyone desires to keep informed on Yukon, the 
Klondyke and Alaskan gold fields. Send 10c, for large 
Compendium of vast information and big color map to 
HAMILTON PUBLISHING Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

- > 


ARRANGEMENTS have already been completed 
for holding the Grand American Handicap tourna- 
ment of 1898 at Elwood Park, March 22 24. 
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styles, and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
» smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
ge = mented seams, no solder. } 
= pat.march 10.96. When packed may be lock. - 
ed. No experiment. Wealso m’f'r high grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 


Boxes and Minnow Pails. : . 
Send for Circular. Mention this paper. 2 Cortez Wilson & CO., rs CHICAGO. - 


WOOD’S ALASKA ARMLET. 


Prevents Gnats and Insects from creeping up the 
sleeves. It is composed of light, airy material with 
elastic cord banding the hand and coat sleeve. It 
is also indispensable to the Apiarist, an auxiliary to 
Wood’s Head Net. « 


Price, per Pair, . «+ «+ +s. 35 Cents. 
RUSTIEST TACKLE OF TACKLEDOM Illustrated in a book of 136 8 


> x FREE to the “SONS OF IZAAK L- 
O TAKE TRICKY TROUT, BASS, PICKEREL or TARPON,. TON,” which means to those that have 


Penny in a postal brings it. Send for it NOW. a love for fishing or would like to have. 


Reuben Wood's Sons Co.'s Angling Depot, Syracuse, N. Y 


In.writingto advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 


4%x10%x8. Wt. 20s 
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By taking advantage of our premium offer many 
of our young readers have provided themselves 
with the Forehand single gun described in our 
July number, and there are still others who have 
secured nearly the required number of subscrip- 
tions and will soon be the owners of elegant and 
reliable arms earned by themselves and at the 
cost of very little trouble. To those who prefer a 


rifle we are now in a position to offer the choice of 


rea eee 


Favorite Rifle taken apart. 


two very desirable weapons—rifles that are made 
by the best of skilled workmen and are as accurate 
and reliable as any on the market. 

The output of the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co. 
needs no recommendation, and it is sufficient to 
say that the Stevens ‘‘ Favorite” Rifle is fully up 
to the Stevens standard in every 
respect. The arms are cham- 
bered for the .22, .25 and .32 
rim-fire cartridges. The barrels 
are the same as those used in 
the highest priced rifles and 
their accuracy is unexcelled. 
The action has a strong case- 
hardened frame, and the barrels 
are detachable, as shown in cut. 
A full-length cut of the rifie 
can be found on page 320 of this 
issue. We offer the rifle as a 
premium for nine subscriptiors 
($10.80), which almost any boy 
can easily secure among his 
friends and acquaintances. 

Or if desired we will send, 
for eight subscriptions ($9.60), 
a Quackenbush Safety Rifle, 
adapted to the use of the short, 
long, and long rifle .22 cart- 
ridges. This is a handsome 
and accurate arm, safe to han- 
dle, quick to operate, and relia- 
_ble in every respect. It is a capital rifle for the 
shooting gallery, target practice and small-game 
shooting. 


Quackenbush Safety Rifle. 


sited tccaneiieNcataisaindes 
Ducks, Geese, Prairie Chickens 

And grouse will be found this fall among the wheat 

fields and on the prairies of Minnesota and North Da- 

kota. In some places chickens and ducks are more 

plentiful than for years. CHAs. S. Fer, Gen’l Passenger 

Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE fourth annual tournament of the Schmelzer 
Arms Co., at Kansas City, September 14-16, was 
strictly an amateur event and was successful in 
bringing together an army of shooters who rarely 
or never can be induced to compete against pro- 
fessionals. However, the management undoubt- 
edly erred in enforcing the condition that no 
shooter could win more than one first prize in any 
one day. The effect of such a rule is to practically 
compel shooters to practice dropping for place in 
order to shoot at all. 

- oe 


A MATTER OF OPINION. 

Your magazine is the best I have seen. I am 
very much interested in the Rifle and Trap de- 
partment. LEE GOLDER. 

Rock Falis, Ii. 


_I have been a reader of your magazine for a year 
and a half. Have invariably found its pages full 
of interesting reading and valuable information, 
and think it ought to be in the hands of everyone 
interested in outdoor sports. 

Oconto, Wis. P. THEO. MEENEVSEN. 


Sports AFIELD’s circulation is steadily incréas- 
ing here, as it should. It hits the spot and isa 
wonder at the price. A. W. Elliott. 
Santa Paula, Calif. 


I have been a subscriber to other sportsmen’s 
magazines for a number of years, but have found 
out, since I subscribed for SporTS AFIELD two 
months ago, that I have been the loser until now 
in not having it on my list. The magazine isO K 
and I enjoy it very much. C. A. E. Fisk. 

Petoskey, Mich. 

: so = 
Special Excursions for Homeseekers. 


On September 7 and 21 and October 8 and 19, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway will sell round-trip 
excursion tickets from Chicago to a great many points in 
the Western, Southwestern and Northwestern states, both 
on its own line and elsewhere, at greatly reduced rates. 
Details as to rates, routes, etc., may be obtained on appli- 
cation to ticket agent, 95 Adams Street, Chicago. 








OR SALE—THOROUGHBRED POINTERS, 
whelped April 20. Sire, imported ‘‘ Dogwood,” one 

of the finest dogs in America. Dams, either ‘‘ Dottie” by 
“King Don” and “ Winning Sensation,” or “ Nat”’’ 
(owned by W. I. Reynolds, Pipestone, Minn.) Easily- 
trained for field work. Dogwood will serve at stud. For 
prices, etc., address, EDGAR P. SAWYER, Waldwic 
Kennels, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 3m-7-98 





ANTED.—A QUANTITY OF LIVE QUAIL FOR 

Stocking Purposes. To be liberated near Stur 

geon Bay, Wisconsin. Send prices, particulars, etc., to 

GEORGE A. MOWRY, Bank of Sturgeon Bay, Sturgeon 
Bay, Wisconsin. 
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The Wimbledon Cup 


won by [jeut. F. C. Wilson, ine 


King’s Semi-Smokeless, 





Match. 





THE WIMBLEDON CUP. 


At the National Military Rifle Contest, Sea Girt, 
N. J., September, 1897. 
same time won Second Place in:the General Meaney 
Send for circulars of the wonderful new pow- 
der for Rifle, Pistol and Shot-gun. 


The KING POWDER CO. 


Lieut. C. S. Richmond at the 


150 East Third St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Shot-gun end Metallic Ammunition, 
Loaded with KING’S SEMI-SMOKELESS, give Highest Velocity and 


Wonderful Accuracy ; 


is clean, and the light smoke quickly disappears. 


Duck 


and Large-game shooters will especially appreciate it. 


Insist on having it in 


all your ammunition. 





To do Good Work von must have Good Tools. 


The best work can only 
be done with the best 
Clipper, which is 


COATES’ PATENT 
No. 59 
BALL BEARING, 


{A pleasure to run it.] 






NV VVV EVP VET OY YLOIOT REEL 
> 
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Also Grooming 


We manufacture 
the only practical 
all- tempered steel, 
flexible shaft for 
either purpose. 


=> 


WRITE US. 


Catalogue free, 
with full 
information. 


COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


rapid and thorough work. 


Machines warranted to do the most 


Power Clippers of all kinds. 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports A field.” 


Moose-Hide Moccasins 


—PRICES :—. 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ 2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth 
tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 
Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
Moccasins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 


the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 





Sent Prepaid upon receipt of price. 


Metz & Schloerb, 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 










LYMAN'S RIFLE SIGHTS. 
Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles. 
WILLIAM LYMAN, 

Middlefield, Conn. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


The Julius Andrae & Sons Co., Milwaukee., deserve 
credit for the first 98 model shipment so far recorded —a 
tandem, diamond frame, ordered by Powell and Dawson, 
the Columbia College champions. A full sample line of 
’98 Andraes will probably be on the market early in 
October. 

«*% 

The old reliable Parker gun has been on the market 
for more than thirty years and its popularity is firmly 
established. Nearly 100,000 guns of this make are now in 
use and the factory stamp of Parker Bros., (the oldest 
firm of shot-gun manufacturers in the United States) is 
everywhere accepted as a guarantee of excellence. 


* 
* * 


Homeseekers whose eyes are turned towards the fertile 
lands of the Sunny South will do well to address the Land 





AFIELD. 


Commissioner's department of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road for full information in regard to the large tracts of 
fruit, gardening and general agricultural lands in South- 
ern Illinoisand Western Mississippi, advertised elsewhere 
in this issue. 
“ne 

The little booklet entitled “ Practical Pointers for Those 
Who Shoot,” published for general distribution by the 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., con- 
tains a great deal of practical information for riflemen 
and is certainly worth securing at the expense of a postal 


card. 
eS ne eee 


Ten Thousand Lakes 
In Minnesota afford the finest bass, pickerel and pike 
fishing in the Northwest. The Lake Park region com- 
prises the finest part of these fishing grounds. Send 
Cuas. S. Fer, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn., six cents for “ Wonderland, 97.” 








Books for Sportsmen. 


ee Oe er er 


yes hee boo Ep. F. HABERLEIN............ $1.00 


American Big Game Haunting The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club.. ................. 2.50 


Antelope and Deer of America.................- 


ectaceee JOHN DEAN Caton, LL D.... 2.50 


Oe eee We 2s EG. o3 cee cies 2.00 
Canvas Canoes and How to Build Them................. PARKER B. FIELD ............ 50 
ON OE CED PGI, 6 oe cei ccc eeccnccicnetousess CHAS. E. WHITEHEAD......... 5.00 
I CIN ois cic cs sR cdceensvevindetees esis oh a OEE OI ee 1.00 
Canoe Cruising and Camping ..................... 0.005: | aR me Ren ERE teste pe Reems. 1.00 
Complete Sportsman................... A rd er eee HowLAND GASPER............ 2.00 
aie cteralh a as Aiea alae Cina Aa «/4%s 1a wid ssn ef RE ree er 1.50 
Fetch and Carry. A Treatise on Retrieving............. Be, PIU ssc eatestieweoksineld 1.00 
I NE Sele nitag oC Siale > ee eeeKkecer's caamwss Lt, SPP rr, Cee 25 
a nee Capt. A. H. BoGARDUS....... 2.00 
DESMO, GEN, PU G-TEMEANG, 6.0 66 oc occ civcccecacccaces pe J. HARRINGTON KEENE....... 1.50 
coal tesa. ae eh uesine Rete aeuuns aN oye eta GEORGE W. SEARS (*‘Nessmuk’’) 1.50 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive Sporting Sketches,............. Edited by ‘‘WILL WILDWooD.”  .50 
Game Birds at Home.......... Sila a naeanad weiaene oSlwi ates THEODORE 8 VAN DYKE...... 1.50 
Game Lawes i Brief. (United States and Camadin.). ic. .6 cei cece cctececctecccscucpese 25 
Hints and Points for Sportsmen ................... piu MMM od ans ccxvgho'y epee ae Aces 1.50 
Hunting in Many Lands. Second book of the Boone and Crockett Club...............0...45. 2.50 
Log Cabins; How to Build and Furnish Them.......... ee: gen a ah 150 
Be I CRUD CHINE goon os sccevcccttecstaceveeens a rie 1.50 
I ON OR 5 5 5 9 (5.'0. 2S Gol Gare be o's we're eiae wath. sso) He ee NITE so clevewitts «aes 1.00 
I I oar ritd v5: 4.0. Gln Ciba Nita scwla toe Oese ae CHARLES HALLOOK............ 1.50 
a eR PP ies ee eI Cee eee -50 
ae, eee eee Gam te Cais... 2. cecesciescvscceve Bf 2 ere 1.50 
I MN od a5. 515: dle 05 oo 6.sle areigreiaict 0: Sheib alee one ROWLAND E. RoBINSON........ 1.00 
EN ee aie sein Cinch sos oe Harte oe PU No Shab edie wanes THEODORE S. VAN DYKE...... 2 00 
I I OI 5 6 oun oo cas SG es ere ge 4 OG NTS a ie AS: a 1.00 
Trail and Camp-Fire. Third book of the Boone and Crockett Club ...........0000 000000 c eee 2.50 
TE CEE NOS ic ccc rere scetiewnens ett” Gempned ee see eh are So svcsw eee -50 
IN 0. fog wii v AIAG 9 a: 6la Wa a hrer 0.016 od Beers eames apaeTo we S. NEWHOUSE... ........ ee: 
I IIS 5c. carn ct oAis cine. Sivie vise dv bs aelnncaewae ROWLAND E. ROBINSON....... 1.00 
PE ON CHINOT on. os a sacle iin cet tinelesieeesio's EDWARD A. SAMUEIS......... 5.00 
SG fo7s.6's crated x Soe ot ds oie so Lao oa clvel amaee eae GEORGE E. SEARS (‘‘Nessmuk’’) 1.00 


Books in the above list will be sent postpaid to any address upon receipt of price. 





Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn Street. - 
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Yes, he was s....0 long; 


and I landed him with a “Bristol”—the staunchest, springiest rod that ever 
stretched a cast.” There is no rod made to-day—of any material, that will 


begin to please a fisherman half so well as a BRISTOL STEEL FISHING ROD 





—made in 17 different sizes and styles, and weighing from 6% to 11% oz. Our Catalogue “ 
tells about ’em: Send for it. 


The HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 





Spratts Patent Limited are shipping large quantities of 
their Dog Cakes to the Pacific Coast for the supply of 
parties starting out for the K LO N DYKE, 
these biscuits having proved so satisfactory on recent polar 
expeditions. They are used at field trials, on hunting expe- 
ditions and in the principal kennels of the world. 


Send for catalogue to the New York office, 239-245 East 56th St., 
or to the California branch, 1320 Valencia St., San Francisco. 
























Stearns Bicycles for 1898 


We are now in a position to take up the matter of 
next season's agencies. Our proposition is a money-maker 


.... WRITE NOW.... 


And we want to remind you that the STEARNS 
bicycle is one of a very few that have maintained an 
individuality throughout the vicissitudes of the business. 





All Yellow Wheels are either Stearns Bicycles or Imitations, 





E. C. STEARNS & CO., Makers, Syracus, N. Y. 


7 Toronto, Ont. Buffalo, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 


OTN 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.” 
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PRICE $4.00. 
LPLOLOLOLOLOLVO LOLS 


The Butterfly Seat 


a 
q 
© 
@ 

Is adjustable to fit any form and is capable @ 

of being made to operate as a part of the @ 

physical anatomy of the rider, as each sepa- ¢ 
rate wing follows the motion of the limbs of 

the individual, whatever position to the handle bar 
assume. 

HANDSOME, the BUTTERFLY has no equal. 


Send for Catalogue or call at office of 


THE BUTTERFLY BICYCLE SEAT CO., 36 Congress St., Cor, Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Sent express prepaid on receipt of price. 









STRONG, DURABLE and 





A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG ‘TRAINING, 





By B. WATERS. Just Published. 


HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 
TJ the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; Implements and Commands; 
the Natural Method; the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; Inci- 
dental Training; Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
English Retrievers; 


Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; 





Price $1.50. 


Qualities of the Retriever, 


the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 
Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 


illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order ? 
tations, mail it 
LAUDE KING. 


If the book does not come up to your ex 
back to me and I will refund your money. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB, CO, 
358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





« The Hair ~* 
It can be Restored and Preserved. 


Nature’s Crown: 
Luxuriant and Beautiful Hair. 


It cannot trutbfully be said that at = | age, period, or 
condition of life the Hair can or should be allowed to 
take care of itself and requires no aid to stimulate and 
maintain its growth. Charles A. Drefs’ Universal 
Hair Restorer has been prac- 
tically tested, proved and ap- 
pr: ved, and with an experience 
of 15 years, is pronounced the 
best preservative of the Hair 
and the t stimulant to its 
growth and vigor. Is acknowl- 
edged by all to be the most effi- 
ous for restoring, invigora- 
ting, beautifying, and dressing 
the hair— rendering it soft,silky 
and glossy, and disposing it to 
remain in any desired position, 
quickly cleansing the scalp, re- 
moving dandruff, arresting the 
fall and imparting a healthy 
and natural color to the hair. 
It acts directly upon the roots 
of the hair, giving them the 
actual nourishment required. 


WRITE FOR TESTIMONIALS. 
Price 50 cents and $1.00 a bottle. 


Charles A. Drefs, 


Manufacturing Chemist, 


280 Broadway, - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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closed out C once. 
to 815. Shi 
70ON approval without advance 


deposit oy a ire 
EARN A BICYCLE 
ing We one 


. ne =~ “swheok to introduce them. Write at once for 
our Special Offer. 1c. C, MEAD & PRENTISS, 
Chicago, Ills. 








“PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 


Best and Neatest Oil Can in the world. Does not leak. 
Regulates supply of oil exactly. Highest 
award, World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 





Price, 25c each. Handsomely Nickeled. 


. STAR ? QILER Second to none but the “Perfect.” 


This is an excel- 
lent oiler and em- 
ies many im- 
provements. 
Price 15 cents 
each. 











6 Bize. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 172 9th Ave., N.Y, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “‘ Sports Afield.” 
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You can take apart any hammer: 
less gun made, but few of them can 
be put together again except by an 
expert gun-smith. Baker guns can 
be put together by any one. Three 
distinct kinds of hammer and ham- 


FOR NITRO powpeR- 








merless guus to select from. For 
sale by dealers. Let us tell you about them. - . - - 
BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., BATAVIA, N. Y. 

seecoeceo °° eee 


a AMERICAN BOAT WORKS 
FUGITIVE SPORTING SKETCHES | sxemcas inane oo 


Knock-Down Boats, 
Edited by WILL WILDWOOD. 


something new. We do 
HIS work embraces the finest of Frank For- 
ester’s fugitive essays on shooting, fishing, 
. , Raters, Knock - Abouts 
the chase, etc., and a comprehensive memoir of the and Canoes. Send stamp 
author by ‘‘ Will Wildwood.’’ The favor it has 35x7 toot Launch Frame. for catalogue. 


met with among sportsmen, the hearty commenda- 3517-21 S. Second Street, ST, LOUIS, MO. 


tion of the press, and the demand for the work, 
is sufficient guarantee of its practical value. 


Price, Post-paid, 50 cents. Leads them all as a Light Giver 


Address SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO. 


358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 










the work, you nail 
together. Freight low, 
prices reasonable. Also 
completed Boats, Half- 
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Foster & (Co. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Art Taxidermy 
and Modeling. 


Game Heads, 
Fish Heads, 
Game Birds, 
and dead game panels to your order. 








Will not blow or jolt out. 
‘wnuiWniy JO apeyW 


The only reliable bicycle lamp made. Weight 15 oz. 
For sale by all dealers. Insist on getting the 
X RAYS. Take no other. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO., Chicago, Ills. 








Western 
Field and Stream 


The new sportsman’s journal you have 
heard so much about. Edited by Charles 
Hallock (founder of Forest and Stream) 
and the brilliant “ Mark Biff.” Send one 
dollar for a year’s subscription or ten 
cents for a sample copy to John P. Burk- 
hard, Publisher, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Our chief taxidermist, Mr. A. B. Covert, 
has thirty years’ experience. 


We buy large game heads in the meat. 
Write us for terms. 
POLO LLO© LLL GLY LL WLLL LLL LLLE 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 
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If interested in rifles, read our Premium Offer 
on page 80. If interested in photography read 
this. Send us 10 subscribers ($12.00) and we will 
send you a Cyclone Camera, taking a picture 4x5 
inches—same size as Ogden Cafion picture on page 
441. Manufactured by the Western Camera Mfg. 
Co. Handsome Morocco leather case. Carries 
three double plate-holders. Has fine achromatic 
lens, safety shutter, etc. Takes plates and sup- 
plies of standard size. 


Sports AFIELD, Pontiac Bldg, Chicago, Ills. THE CYCLONE CAMERA. 














At the solicitation of many of our readers we have arranged to supply them 
with the best FILE BINDER on the market. It is well and substantially 
made, leather bound with re-inforced corners, and will hold the issues for 
an entire year and preserve them perfectly. These binders were made 
expressly for SPORTS AFIELD. They are lettered on the back in gold 
with the name of the publication, are attractive and elegant in appearance, 
and will be found satisfactory in every respect. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 75 cents. 
SPORTS AFIELD Publishing Co. 


... binders for for Sports Afield..... 
pa A Magazine Worth Rea 15 Worth Preserving 





358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 












“GAME BIRDS AT HOME,” 


YW Y THEODORE S. VAN DYKE. — Just Published. 
Y A volume depicting a large variety of Outdoor De- 
lights with Quail, Woodcock, the different Grouse, Ducks, 
Geese, Cranes, Plover, Snipe, Salt-water birds, the Wild 
Turkey, etc.—their homes and habits. 


16mo.; decorated in inks and gold, gilt top; $1.50. 


With all of this author’s keen observation of game and 
its haunts ; his 30 years’ experience as a sportsman ; his 
singularly accurate descriptions of vegetation and of an- 
imal life (both practical and poetical); his shrewd and 
witty portraiture of sporting scenes, no sportsman can fail to find 
the book valuable and no lover of Nature but must enjoy it. 


Also, these other Famous Works by the Same Author: 


“SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA,”............. $1.50. 
ee i oe (AM 8 Gy. he 2.00. 
“Rifle, Rod and Gun in California,”’....... 1.50. 


Sent, postage prepaid, upon receipt of price by 
Sports Afield Publishing Company, 


In writing to advertisers. kindly mention “‘ Sports Afield.” 





358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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Amateur Photographers 


will find it to their interests to patronize the 


ChicagD Photo Slock Co. 


38 East Randolph Street, CHICAGO 


AAAAAAAAA 





AAAAAAAA 
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We sell EVERYTHING used in making 
Photographs, fill orders promptly, and have 
well-posted and intelligent salesmen to wait on 
the trade and answer correspondence. We in- 
vite you to write us and assure you of 


OUR BEST ATTENTION. 
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Dale Creek Bridge, near Sherman, Wyoming. 
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A =r Afield Binder Free. 


Any of our subscribers sending in their 
renewal and one new subscription ($2.40 
in all) will receive as a premium one of 
the FILE BINDERS advertised on 
another page of this issue. This offer 
holds good until January 1, 1898. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co.. Chicago, Ills. 
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QUEEN & CRESCENT 
ROUTE 


NEW ORLEANS 


36 MIL ES SHORTEST 


FLORIDA 





See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. Illinois Central R. R. : 
Chicago, Ml. FOC CCC CCC CCC CCC CC CC CCC OCOCOCN 


DO SOOOSSOSS OOOO 99OS 99909990 O8 


C.RINEARSON, 
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GUNS FOR OUR PRIENDS. 


Fire Arms for Subscriptions; “Tis a Fair Exchange. 
To those who are willing to aid us in 
extending our circulation we desire to 
make what we consider a fair proposi- 
tion, namely: 


Get The Subscriptions; We'll Do The Rest. = 


A 
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STEVENS FAVORITE RIFLE. ~ U 
(22, 25, and 32 rim-fire cartridges) For 9 subscribers ($10.80. ) 


es WINCHESTER RIFLE, model ’92, for 20 Subscribers ($24.00). 
(25-20, 32-20, 38-40 and 44-40 cartridges). 
Any MARLIN RIFLE, models of °92, ‘93 or ‘94, for 20 Subseribers ($24.00). 
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2: FOREHAND ARMS COS Given for 10 es 
2 New Single Gun. ea 
= Subscribers + 
=; 12 or 16-gauge, = 
= Automatic Ejector, ($12.00) ce: 
ES: se tae 
oe All modern “=: 
=: Improvements. = 
=: FOREHAND ARMS CO.’S ‘= 
: DOUBLE GUN. = 
: Material and workmanship unexcelled. pe 
: A gun that you can “bank on.” re: 
, 3 
: NOTE YE THIS: 


VY 


We don’t pretend to know 
exactly what you want, but 
@ it is ‘‘dead easy’’ to fur- 
nish us that information 
when you send in the 
names and money. We 
want the circulation and 
are willing to pay for it. Send for sample copies and devote your leisure moments to an 
employment that will pay you well. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 358 | Dearborn St., Chicago, Ils. 
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For 30 Subscribers ($36.00). 
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4 MUSHROOM BULLETS ™ 4 
BH Demonstrate the Destructive Power of £ 
ES: Small eceaillainievens i 
: For Fall Shooting use the : 
: Familiar UMC: Brand. : 
2 THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE GO, Bridgsor, Com. 











FINE 
GUNS. 










o> i te prominent English and America Makes 


Scott s Monte 


— 


= Latest Auto- 
= matic Ejector 
: Hammerless. 


Also Westley 
Richards, Green- 
er, Purdy, Lang, 
Colt, Parker, L. 
Cc. Smith, x 2 
C labrough & 
Johnstone, etc. 

We have these 
with ordinary 





Other ns taken in tra 74h 
aa At the Monte Carlo 1897 

meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting 

the SCOTT GUN took no less than NINE of 

the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. 






* i style stock, or 
Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. me ner 
Also send ten cents in stamps for our new and Beautifully Illustrated Art Catalogue or Fine a! 


FISHING TACKLE. 
Alo fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, impervious to 


cold and wet, finest garment made for any one exposed to weather. 


Wm. Read & Sons, wasn’: s.. Boston. 


Established 1826. 





MOKELESS. 





DU PONT S 


MORE THAN A MILLION IN USE. 


Its world-wide reputation was won by its 


Unequalled Excellence. 


Manufactured by the 


if 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Free 136-page Illustrated Catalogue. 


oe A A hd ee 


The Repeater with the Solid Top 


ALL MODEL 1895 


MARLIN RIFLES 


have barrel and 
action of our 


Special 
Smokeless 
Steel. 


The barrel 

steel, for in- 

stance, is guaran- 

teed to stand a press- 

ure of 100,000 pounds to 
This is the 
model using the 38-56, 40-65, 40-70, 


the square inch 


49- , 45-70, and 45-90 cartridges, black and 
smokeless. 


The new Marlin Catalogue gives full information 
regarding rifles and ammunition, together with proper 
loads, brands of powder, etc.; also much general in- 


formation. Mailed on receipt of stamps for postage. 


The MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Hazard Powder Co. 


44-48 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices: 
CHICAGO, ILL., E. S. Rice, Agt. 

BALTIMORE, MD., H. P. Collins, Agt. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, R. 8S. Waddell, Agt. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Co., Agt. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., W. McBlair, Agt. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green & Caldwell Agts. 





ANDPRAE, 
Fully 50,000 Wheelmen 


IN AMERICA 
WILL TELL YOU THAT 


CYCLES 
... NEVER DISAPPOINT.... 


STRONG, BEAUTIFUL, FULL OF LIFE. 


Send for Art Catalogue—free. 


ANDRAE, 


—MILWAUKEE. 








For Information 
Address 


E. S. RICE, Gen. Ag't. 


® CHICAG0.@ 








60 and 62 Wabash Aveé., 


